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; Preface 


NY REFORM involves a period ef change and adjustment. 
A: he Education Act of 1944 envisaged the provision of 
secondary education for all children. Largely for historical 
reasons, ofs type of secoadary education, which is normally pro- 
vided by the grammar school and which gives access to the univer- 
 Sitiesnd other avenues of professional training, enjoys much 
greater prestige thar any other. It was inevitable in the absence 
_ of provision at this Igvel for every aspirant, and with the strain 
for the majority of parents in, meeting the costs of fee-paying 
secondary schools, that competition for places should arise and 
with it the need fordome form of selection. In some American and 
Australian states, where the prestige of the grammar-school type 
of secondary education is not so entrenched and alternative forms 
of free, secondary education are well-established and in good 
repute, the issue for parents is not nearly so acute; but irZritain, 
with its complex social history, the post-war conditions, and the 
e very natural desire of parents to ensure within their means the 
best “apportunities for their children, have helped to make the 
process of selection for secondary education a matter of genuine 
concern and, in many cases, of anxiety. 

The problem is not a simple one. With the psychological 
aspects many features of a sociological, economic and adminis- 
arftive,kind are very closely interwoven. If the assumption is 
made that the methods of assessing success within the grammar 
school afe valid and a good indication of later success, the problem 
of selection at the age of 11+ is essentially one of predicting such 
future success and it is possible that previous success, while 
highly relevant*to prognosis, may not be the perfect indication of 
the child’s potentialitiess It must be remembered, too, in view of 
the complexity of the environmental, emotional and intellectual 
considerations involved and the difficulty of assessing them accur- 
ately in all individual cases, that some errors will occur in any 
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system of selection applied to human beings ‘and that, unless 
there is appreciable administrative elasticity, there will always be 
unfortunate borderline cases with consequent frustration for the 
individuals concerned. The best virdication available for any 
system of selection is that it admits of fewer errors than would 
occur with other methods. There is always, of course, the separate 
question of whether or rfot the philosophy of education and 
associated administrative organization should be one which calls 
for selection; but clearly the situation obtaining ii: post-war 
Britain has called at the end of the primary stage for some esti- 
mate of the child’s potentialities, Very naturally many educational 
authorities have tended to include among the criteria for séicction, 
tests which are designed as far as possibleo give an indication 
of innate ability as distinguished from present scholastic perfor- . 
mance which may reflect different degrees of educational oppor- 
tunity and encouragement, y 

In view of the natural concern of many perents and the spate 
of misleading and often emotionally-tened writing on the topic, 
the British Psychological Society has decided that it would be in 
the public interest to set down what is known on, the various 
aspectS’ of the problem and to indicate directions in which re- 
searches are Proceeding. It is hoped that such a statement will 
result in better informed discussions of the issues in the difficult 
period usually associated with educational referms. It shold be 
quite clear that this memorandum is not intended to be a vinuica- 
tion of the status quo. The aim is to provide a review of the 
relevant information, so that interested persons may be able to 
distinguish actual research findings from statements associated 
with supposition, Prejudice and self-interest, and avoid some of 
the confusions which arise when questions which are fundament- 
ally economic or administrative are addressed to psyciiologists. 
For the problem has many facets and it would seem appropriate 


in a brief prefatory statement that some of them should be 
adumbrated. € 


For many persons of liberal outlooks there is something dis- 


turbing in making decisions about the lives of others, and partic- 
ularly at such an early ‘age as eleven years. Yet at the present 
time, many parents recognize that something approaching an 
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irrevocable decision affecting the future course of the child’s life 
is involved in directing him to a particular type of secondary 
school. The procedure appears to allow insufficient scope for self- 
determination, irregularities of development, and the virtues of 
persistence and fortitude in the face of set-backs which are much 
commended in British education. These objections appear to be 
thrown into sharper relief if it is recalled that, in some areas, an 
important part of the data for selection is obtained on one or a 
few schooldays when, in view of the suggested variability of 
some childfen’s performance, a particular child may not do him- 
self full justice. Selection on the basis of school record cards is 
sometifiies used; but the difficulty of equating performances in 
different schools io admitted and the advantages of comparisons 
on the basis of standardized tests is lost. 
/ Some observers have maintaized that the school year in which 
- the selection is made,is often one of strain for all concerned. It 
appears to he altogether wrong that the education of the young 
should not be associated avith enjoyment. It seems particularly 
unfair that because of varying provision of grammar-school places 
in relation to density of population, the ratio of rejection in 
different areas varies, enormously. The practice of gradihg or 
‘streaming’ children in classes at an early age on the basis of 
ability has also been criticized. If children are to learn the ways 
of democracy or the elementary features of an ethic in which 
everybody counts, there is a defensible case for allowing them to 
gain experience and insight by working with children of many 
gades of ability. On the other hand, the advantages of keener 
etition and more rapid educational progress with selected 
dales ef a higher and more homogeneous level of ability are often 
advanced. 

Progre§s at school may also be influenced by conditions in the 
home. There is some evidence to suggest that children from 
families where there are many forms of favourable stimulation 
such as interesting toys, books, travel, good conversation, respect 
for education and encouragement, do record, as a group, a better 
performance at school than children of approximately the same 
ability from less favourable homes. It ias been suggested too 
that children from the more favourable homes have a better 
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chance of completing the secondary courses successfully because 
of the more sustained support and incentives deriving from a 
home where education and poise are highly'valued, and the 
financial strain of keeping the children at school until very 
late in their ’teens does not intrude. 

As a matter of historical fact, it was in the attempt to penetrate 
the masking effect of some of these features of educational advan- 
tage deriving from social inequality, that the so-called intelligence 
tests were first devised. In the early years of this century Binet 
and Simon were concerned to discoverto what extent the educa- 
tional backwardness of groups of Parisian children was due to 
lack of schooling or to poor innate ability. This folldéwed the 
pioneering work of Galton in Britain, who.:was interested in dis- 
covering innate abilities of a high order as, well as in the problem 
of assessing cases of subnormality. In the 1920’s Godfrey Thom- 
son, working in the county of Northumberland, was able to show 
that there were appreciable discrepancies between the attainments 
of children and what might have beer expected from their per- 
formance in a test situation which sought to exclude attainment 
and assess innate ability. Since they are designed to minimize the 
advaritages of differential schooling and preparation, so-called 
intelligence tests of the type applicable to groups have been in- 


cluded in many procedures of selection in the attempt to be as fair, 


as possible to all candidates, Regrettably, there is evidence of 
Practices designed to defeat these attempts at fairness by special 
coaching, and subsequent pages will summarize research on the 
extent to which the performance on a group test of intelligence 
can be influenced by coaching. There are, also, many aspects of 
the application of intelligence tests upon which some aythorité- 
tive statement would be opportune at this time, such as the 
history and description of types commonly used, theories as to 
the nature of abilities, methods of test construction, and the 
constancy of the intelligence quotient over a period of years. 
Clearly too, since assiduity is an important factor in any task, 
and intelligence tests are sometimes held to favour the quick and 
‘slick’ candidate, who may not be adequate in preparing an 
argument or in writtefi expression, there must, be some review 
of the evidence on other selective devices, such as attainment 
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in school examinations, the use of teachers’ estimates and the 
essay. 

It is not claimed that final answers will emerge on all of these 
issues; but it is perhaps net generally appreciated that on many 
of the relevant topics there exists a literature of careful research; 
and the present document will fulfil a very useful service if it 
makes these findings more generally known. Clearly too, among 
a group of scientific persons, issues must arise for debate when 
the relevartt facts are not fully known and are still under investi- 
gation. No. attempt is made to conceal that, on some points, 
differences of opinion or emphasis have arisen and are likely to 
recur. Moreover, the memagyandum cannot represent the views 
of every membercofathe British Psychological Society; but the 
Working Party responsible for its preparation does include some 
of the members who are mosteexperienced in this field. Their 
doubts are stated frankly, and the result should be a reasonably 
authoritative statem@nt of the consensus of psychological research 
and opinion, “A general summary of the whole memorandum, 
together with a list ef the main recommendations, is given in the 
final chapter, 

Most of the members of the Working Party listed below have 
contributed to one or more chapters and, although it may be 

apparent that some divergences of outlook remain, all the chapters 
have ‘heen discussed at length till fairly general agreement was 
reached? 
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The Background of Selection 


HE PRESENT systèm of selection for secondary education 
rests to a considerable extent on the work of psychologists 
4 ->on the advice they gave to the Hadow and Spens Com- 
mittees, on the weaknesses they have demonstrated in conven- 
tional school examinations and teachers’ assessments, and on the 
alternative attainments and inteMigence tests they have devised. 
But although current controversy and criticism often focus upon 
their contributions, is entirely false to regard the problems of 
selection merely as a matter of psychological techniques. The 
main difficulties are rather social and political in origin; basically 
they arise from differences in social attitudes among different 
Sections of the community. The background of selection is ex- 
tremely complex, and it is much easier for the disgruntled parent - 
ør teacher to cast the blame on some scapegoat such as the 
Education Committee, or the psychologist, or the opposite politi- 
cal patty, than it is to understand the issues involved. It is only 
too tempting also for the popular Press to exploit this confusion 
and to fan the flames of prejudice. : 
Gur Report is coricerned with psychological aspects of selection 
with its effects on the healthy mental development of children, 
and With the techniques that can best be employed given the 
Present set-up. It is not our function to suggest reforms in matters 
of educational policy. In our educational philosophies and political 
opinions, we probably differ as much among ourselves, and 
represent as marly shades of opinion, as would any randomly 
chosen set of British university-educated men and women. And 
for this very reason we hope that our combined views will avoid 
any strong conservative, leftish, or other bias. But as students 
of education and of society, we are not unaware of this wider 
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background; and it will be appropriate to begin with a very brief 
survey. The survey will be confined almost solely to England 
and Wales and will not attempt even to cover the somewhat 
different selection problems that ogcur in Scotland. Doubtless 
many of the difficulties with which we shall be concerned—such 
as the unreliability of examinations and their harmful effects on 
examinees—can commorly be found in many continental and 
Commonwealth countries and in the U.S.A. But they tend to 
take a different form in different educational and social contexts; 
and ‘selection at 11+? is indeed a pemuliarly English institution. 


The Adaptability of English Educqtion. Among ‘the outstanding, 


motifs running through the history of the English educational 
system are, first, its adaptability, secopdly, its diversity, and, 
thirdly, its division into several main streams catering for different 
social classes. The system is never static. Though it often lags 
far behind the aspirations of progressive%public opinion, yet it 
does change continually with changes in social ideals, and is at 
the moment in process of doing so, in an attempt to catch up 
with the changes in the structure of society following the war. 
The Butler Education Act gave us a blueprint for the future of 
our schools which won unusually unanimous approbation. But 
it is far from fully implemented (partly because of the country’s 
post-war economic difficulties), and the final picture may well 
be very different from that expected in 1944. Indeed the problems 
of selection to which it gave rise were hardly foreseen, and we 
can be sure that they too will shift in the course of time. History 
Suggests, again, that the solution of these difficulties—liké any 
other educational change—cannot be brought about by, a siinple 
ministerial order or Act of Parliament. Many people migfit sub- 
scribe to the Labour party’s desire to abolish selection-of 11-++, if 
that were possible. But to assume that it could be done by astroke 
of the pen is quite unrealistic. Rather we must think in terms 
of a programme of gradual change which would be acceptable to 
the schools, the parents, and the many other interests involved. 


The Diversity of English Education. By diversity, we mean that 
the English seem to prefer numerous individualistic streams or 
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types of schooling to the neat, universally applied, systems more 
common on the continent. State intervention was indeed violently 
opposed in the rgth century, until the inability of the churches 
and voluntary bodies to cop? with the education of the masses led 
to the 1870, and eyentually the 1902, Acts. Probably one of the 
underlying causes of the resentment at present-day selection is 
that it seems to be applied arbitrarily, from the centre, and to 
disregard the needs of different schools and different families. 

During the x9th century, the ancient public boarding and 
foundation grammar schobls were insufficient to meet the demands 
for advanced education from the new middle class, and there was 
a large increase ip their numbers, and in the dissenting academies 
and other private? sthools. Those that have won the highest 
prestige are nowadays referred to as Headmasters Conference 
Schools. They are mostly fed at 14 years (sometimes at 11) by 
pupils from their own or other private preparatory schools.! 
Many of the other grammar schools, while retaining their inde- 
pendent status, became grant-aided in return for admission of a 
proportion of non-fée-paying pupils, and submission to inspec- 
tion. Still other private schools, of varying calibre, have sprung 
up in recent years to.provide for children whose parents dislike 
the state-maintained or Local Authority schools and cannot 

®afford the public schools, or who fail to gain admission to the 
morereputable grammar schools. Jn all something like 10% of 
thosé receiving full-time education between 9 and 18 years, are 
attending Direct Grant or independent schools of one kind or 
another. They still supply nearly half the university populations 
of Oxford and Cambridge and, probably, a major proportion of 
the upper professional and business classes. 

After 1902 came the even greater growth of municipal, county, 
or state-fnaintained grammar schools, which followed much the 
same academic curriculum as their prototypes, albeit only a tiny 
percentage of their pupils reached the universities and the great 
Majority left at 16 to 17 or even earlier. Though these charged 
fees until the passing cf-the Butler Act, one quarter of their 


1 In addition, nowadays, a very small number of pupils come from the 
ordinary grammař schools, under the recommendations of the Fleming 
eport, 
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places were made free in 1907 for scholarship ‘winners from the 
elementary schools, and in 1920 40%. In the 1930’s, ‘free’ places 
became ‘special’ places, with payment according to means. How- 
ever, several Local Authorities made‘all places free, and by 1939 
—when some 10% of all 11 to x 5 year olds were attending these 
maintained secondary schools—four-fifths of them paid no fees. 
Yet another strand in thë pattern of post-elementary education 
was provided by the technical and commercial schools, covering 
some 3% of children (usually from 13 to 16 or 17) of somewhat 
lower intellectual ability than those Qn the grammar schools. 
Also, before the 1944 Act, there were a few selective central or 
intermediate schools. í j 

Higher Grade schools began under the School Boards of the 
1890's, for supplementing the purely elementary education of the 
church and state schools, Fron!rgo2 onwards these developed as 
senior or central schools in most of the populous areas, though 
a considerable proportion of children, espetially in rural areas, 
stayed on in the elementary schools watil leaving age at 12, later 
14 and now 15 years. With the 1944 Act, elementary schools 
taking children from 5 to rr were designated primary (infant or 
junior) schools, and the old senior or non-selective central, and 
most of the selective central, schools were rechristened modern 
schools, At the time of writing, a special effort is being made to 
supply additional modern schools to cater “for the remaining 
one-eighth of pupils who are still educated from 11 to 15 in the 
all-age or unreorganized elementary scheols. 

It was the Hadow, Spens and Norwood reports, not the Butler 
Act which advocated the introduction of the clean break a. II 
years and the reduction of this diversity of post-primary schools 
to three main types—grammar, technical and modern. The 
authors of the Act envisaged the development of à number of 
alternative types of secondary-school organization besides this 
so-called tripartite scheme, namely bilateral (grammar and tech- 
nical streams, or technical and modern), multi-lateral (several 
types of course in the one school), comprehensive (taking the 
whole range of pupils), and school base (three or more distinct 
schools on the one campus). With the facilities for further educa- 
tion of non-grammar-school pupils after 15, such as day release 
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— and the county colleges, we will not attempt to 
eal. 

Thus when the 1944 Act came into force, there were to be 
found a large variety of pest-primary schools of different aims 
and standards, and different modes of entry. In addition the avail- 
ability of the several types of schools varied widely in different 
areas, and varied between the sexes. By 1954 the proportion of 
grammar-school places of all types was close to 20% in England 
and 33% in Wales (this may drop somewhat in the next few years 

> as the post-war bulge reaches the secondary schools, though 
Local Authoritjes are endeavouring to keep up with the expan- 

ë sion). Butit ranged from just gver 9% in Gateshead to nearly 39% 
in Gloucester, an¢-rom some 14% in Nottinghamshire and 
Northumberland to 42% in Westmorland and 60% in Merioneth. 
Even within a single borough omcounty there may be quite con- 
siderable differences. According to Clegg (1953), the figures 
for different_parts ofhe West Riding vary from 15 to 40%; and 
in any one year there are, 1,700 children who pass the lowest 
borderline for selection, but who fail to get places as they would 
have done had they lived in other parts of the same county. 
Technical and commercial school provision, again, varies all the 
way from o to 10% in different areas, and is generally lower for 
girls, Comprehensive and multi- or bi-lateral schools are very 
few as-yet and, as ås well known, the introduction of the former 
(with* the consequent restriction in separate grammar-school 
Provision) rests largely gn local political views. 


rey Class Differeritiation. Though our third theme—the effects 
of Social class differences on English educational history—is 
probably over-emphasized by some left-wing writers, there can 


1 We must be careful to distinguish variations due to numbers of schools 
available from variations due to differences in the standards of ability 
among children living in different parts of a borough or county. For 
example, we are informed that in Kent the proportions of grammar- 
school places range from approximately 12% to 33% in different areas, 
but that these figures closely reflect the proportions in each area with 

-Q.s of 115 and over. On the other hand, there is likely to be little differ- 
ence in overall proportions of able children in Kent and in, say, Cornwall; 
yet the former county had 184% and the latter 30% of grammar-school 
Places in 1954. 
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be no doubt of its fundamental importance in-the 19th century, 
.and of its persisting influence even at the present time. Up till 
1870, education was the prerogative of the well-to-do and a charity 
to the poor. A tremendous weight of tradition and prejudice had 
to be overcome before it was accepted as a social service and as 
the right of every child; and state-provided education still differs 
considerably in kind (not necessarily in efficiency) from that which 
is purchased at private independent schools. The curricula of 
preparatory and public schools are still largely centred round the 
classical languages, although the original object—the training of 
men for the church—no longer carries the same weight, and many 
alternative courses, e.g. scientific, are now pursued by older 
pupils. The curriculum of the rgth-centurywchurch and volun- 
tary schools was almost wholly confined ta the 3 R’s together with 
moral instruction which emphasized the virtues of hard work and 
of keeping to one’s proper station in life. The monitorial system 
allowed huge classes to be educated at minimum cost and with a 
minimum of trained staff. Cheapness iwas also a prime considera- 
tion with the School Board and Local Authority elementary and 
higher-grade schools. Some of the latter developed excellent 
experimental programmes among their older pupils, and this 
was encouraged by the Hadow Report in 1926; but the majority 
merely provided a dull continuation of the elementary curriculum 
to keep the children busy until they went to work. a 
In between these two mutually exclusive systems came the 
Foundation and the new L.E.A. grammar schools. Their curri- 
cula were at first as academic as that of the public schools, but 
—drawing many of their pupils from the elementary schoiJs— 
they did not usually start foreign languages till 12 years, and most 
of them soon allowed modern languages to displace the previously 
dominant classics. Apart from the considerable growth'of science 
courses, and the introduction of easier general courses for the 
poorer streams, there has been little change in the grammar 
schools to date, despite the large increase in their less academic- 
ally minded working-class entries. «a 
One of the aims of the Butler Act was to stimulate a new con- 
ception of secondary education for the bulk’ of the population, 
untrammelled by the demands of the School Certificate or other 
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examinations designed chiefly for university entrance. But though 
notable experiments have been made by some of the more enter- 
prising modern schools, many appear merely to have carried on 
the tradition of the higheregrade and central schools, with the 
added disadvantage of coping for an extra year with bored and 
resentful adolescents. Some schools have managed to give their 
brighter pupils an acceptable objective by copying the grammar 
schools, and getting them to stay on till 16+ and take several 
subjects in the General Certificate of Education, with good results. 
Others have introduced gocationally biased courses, technical, 
commercial, domestic, agricultural, etc., which do seem to the 
pupils and their parents to pgssess a greater degree of reality and 
„usefulness. a 

More important even than the school subjects studied in the 
different types of school is the vecational qualifications that they 
provide, A Headmasters Conference School background is still 
a strong asset for higher executive posts, including civil service 
administration and commissions in the regular services (though 
it may well be that the intellectual and character training received, 
or the ‘snob value’ of these schools, have less real influence than 
the qualities of the boys who go to them). A grammar-school 
education is almost essential for university entrance and for the 
rofessions, for teaching, nursing, and most higher clerical jobs. 
Although many pupils from the grammar schools no doubt take 
up manual work of some kind, and although there is a consider- 
able trickle from the modern and unreorganized schools into the 
‘white-collar’ class, yet the correlation between schooling and 
evesttual socio-economic grouping is still high, and is probably 
believed, by most parents to be even higher. In other words the 
11+ €xamination does have a very real effect on a pupil’s whole 
Vocationa! career, and much of the attraction of the grammar 
school to the parent of an 11 year old lies in the presumed 
security and prestige of the white-collar job to which it is sup- 
posed to lead. © 

We have commented already on the cheapness with which 
elementary and higher-grade schools were run. Though there 
have been tremendous developments since 1902, the cost per 
pupil of teachers’ salaries is still much higher in the grammar 
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than in the modern and unreorganized schocls. Following the 
1944 Act, the cost of buildings and the size of classes were to be 
the same for all types of secondary school; but this is an ideal 
rather than an actuality. True, many modern schools have been 
provided since the war with buildings and facilities far superior 
to those of some of the older grammar and public schools; but at 
least as many are still housed in the worst type of urban school. 
The school staffs who taught, or are teaching, the ‘two nations’ 
differ as widely as the curricula and the equipment. Ia the public 
and foundation grammar schools practically all are graduates, and 
until recently the majority came from Oxford or Cambridge. But 
because of the gulf between the independent and the state systems 
of education such teachers are not requires,,to be, or are even 
actively discouraged from being, trained, In the state grammar 
schools all the senior posts at least are held by graduates who have 
had a year’s training in a university education department beyond 
their degree (those not so qualified receiviug lower, salaries), In 
the early years of this century almost,all elementary and higher- 
grade school teachers had left school at 16 or 17, and many were 
untrained, except on the job. However by now all the newly re- 
cruited staffs of primary, technical and modern schools have had 
a 2 or 3 years training-college course since leaving school at 17 
to 18, though only a small minority have university degrees. We 
are not, of course, claiming that a degree necessarily improves 
teaching skill (except perhaps in advanced grammar-school 
subjects); but the fact that the schools for most working-class 
children are generally staffed by less well educated and less well 
paid teachers, usually themselves drawn froin lower socio-ec)no- 
mic strata, naturally contributes to their lower prestige. _ 

So far then from there being the desired ‘parity of esteem’ 
between different types of secondary school, there is a strongly 
established hierarchy, corresponding closely to the hierarchy of 
social classes. Despite the greater social mobility of post-war 
years, most professional and upper business-class parents (unless 
of pronounced socialist views) feel that they are losing face if 
they cannot afford to send their sons to Headmasters Conference 
Schools. The rest of the upper middle-clas$ families similarly 
prefer one of the direct-grant or older grammar schools to the 
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state grammar schools. To them and to the lower middle classes 
the failure of their children to achieve a place in any grammar 
| school tends to be regarded as a social disgrace. Before 1944, 
| failure in ‘The Scholarship’ was less serious since the children 
could attend the same grammar schools as fee-payers. Now that 
this is impossible, the parents tend to patronize the smaller 
private schools, even at considerable financial sacrifice, in order 
that their children may mix with others of their own class, and 
not suffer from the supposed stigma of going to a modern school. 
Generalization about working-class opinion is more difficult, 
since evidence is meagre, having little empirical basis. But it 
a Would be roughly true to say that a majority of upper working- 
class parents likewdee refuse to regard any education not given 

E in a grammar school as ‘secondary’, so that there is strong pres- 
Sure on their children too to ‘pass the 11+-’. Their interest ina 

good education for its own sake and as a means to better socio- 
economic status has®probably increased considerably in the past 

_ 15 years, Nevertheless some 50% of the population, presumably 
"Mostly lower working class, do not put down grammar school 

| i as first choice. Indeed in areas where many 11-14-year children 
are in unreorganized, schools, the modern school may seem to 
| them—by comparison—quite a desirable institution. Technical 
o 


1 Iwa survey of the—not very typiccl—Watford area, Martin (cf. 
. Glass,o1954) interviewed over 1,400 parents of an 11-++ age-group. The 
secondary schools of first choice were: 


Father’s dnde- | No Pref- 
Occupation pendent [Grammar Modern | erence 


| PS fessional, Mana- 


gerial II 
Clerical 3 
3 
I 


2% 
5 


Foremen, ‘Travellers, 
Small*Business 

Skilled Manual 

Semi-skilled, Un- 
skilled 


8 


All parents 


Similar results have been obtained more recently in another area, and 
are reported in Setial Class and Educational Opportunity by J. E. Floud, 
A.H. Halsey and F. M. Martin (Heinemann, 1957). 
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schools to some extent cut across this hierarchy, but are mostly 
esteemed in between the grammar and the modern. It should 
hardly be necessary to add that the reputation of individual 
schools within each of these categories'varies quite widely depend- 
ing mainly, perhaps, on tradition and on the qualities of the 
present head, and increasingly upon the physical amenities of 
modern school buildings*and the equipment they offer. It is 
somewhat early to venture any statement on comprehensive and 
bi-lateral or multi-lateral schools. Clearly the institution of com- 
prehensive schools in areas where ‘real* grammar schools are also 
accessible by no means eliminates competitive selection at 11++. 
Yet there is already some research evidence to indicate that 
parental approval of such schools is growingy 

In conclusion, we can see why the Butler Act’s scheme for 
allocation according to aptitude end ability has not been realized, 
and why instead we get highly competitive selection at 11 years. 
At least half of the child population is coffipeting for grammar 
schools which will accommodate only one-fifth (more in some 
areas, but less in others). Moreover the middle classes, who are 
the most vocal and the most likely to pass on complaints and 
criticisms to the Press and to M.P.s, are pyt on the same footing 
as the working classes, and no longer have the-alternative of fee- 
paying, except at expensive private or public schools. It is largely, 
because class-feeling and political bias are so involved that it is 
so difficult to view the problems of secondary-school selection 
impartially, or to devise any acceptable solution. At the same time 
it reinforces the need for more objective research into the effects 
of different types of schools on children, arä on the attituds of 
parents and teachers. 


wT 
History and Survey of Present Procedures 


ducted in a variety of subjects including English, Arith- 

metic, History, Geography and—sometimes— General 
Science. But complaints of its cramping effects on the school 
curriculum led to the, recommendation that testing be limited 
to English and Arithmetic, thescontent of which was thought 
to be more or less common to all schools, as well as essential 
to more advanced studies. In the years immediately after 
the first world war, thergfore, selection was almost invariably 
based on ‘traditional’ examination papers in English and 
Arithmetic. 

The origins of the selection procedure with which we are now 
familiar lie in the Minutes of the Northumberland Education 
Committee and Reports of the Bradford Education Committee 
around this period. In 1919 Bradford used tests which had origin- 
ally Been devised by Cyril Burt in their Junior Scholarship 
Examination, In Northumberland at that time there happened to 
be a Professor of Education, Godfrey Thomson, a member of the 
pion Committée, Andrew Messer, and an H.M.I., C. A. 
Ric hardson, all of whom knew something about psychological 
tests and had a strong desire to ‘discover able children in 
Northumberland schools that rarely if ever entered children for 
the Junior Scholarship Examination’. Their aim was ‘to discount 
the advantages of a large school with individual attention and 
Special coaching’, and to devise a ‘selection procedure which gave 
equal, or almost equal, chances to an unprepared candidate’. They 


B FOREIg12 the soecalled scholarship examination was con- 
a 


* Some group intelligence tests were used experimentally as part of the 
General Paper’ ir? L.C.C. Annual Scholarship Examinations even before 
1920 (Cf. Burt, 1921). 
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hoped that they would go some way towards aehieving their aim 
by using intelligence tests.1 

The Northumberland Mental Test, an intelligence test devised 
by Godfrey Thomson, was added to the grammar-school selection 
procedure and used, in addition to the traditional examination 
papers, in awarding a small number of free places in the county’s 
grammar schools from 1921. In 1923, Cyril Burt was asked by the 
Education Committee to devise standardized attainment tests of 
English and Arithmetic and these were introduced for the first 
time in the Northumbrian selection procedure in 1925. The aim 
of these tests was to provide the Education Committee and the 
teachers with information on the. schoolchildren’s attainment. 
(The reception of this type of test by the tenchers was curiously 
different from their attitude to the old Elementary Schools 
Examination which they had fought against because it was asso- 
ciated with ‘payment by results’. It appears from contemporary 
reports that they appreciated the uscfulnitss of the tests, and 
valued the comparison between their own local standards of 
attainment and the impartial objective standards provided by 
the tests.) It was not however until 1932 that the selection pro- 
cedure was composed entirely of standardized tests of English, 
Arithmetic and Intelligence, in place of the-traditional type of 
papers. ‘ 

Considerable efforts were made throughout these early years to 
improve the scientific basis of the procedure; for exampit, age 
allowances were given in all three paners; care was taken to 
attempt to standardize the marking of the English and Arithmetic 
traditional papers; all three sets of marks”Were brought të the 
same standard deviation; calculations were made, on the basis of 
follow-up results, of the best weightings for each of the three 
papers—although, in actual practice, equal weighting‘was used. 
In these first few post-war years, Northumberland had reached a 
point in the rationalization of its selection procedure which was 


1 Characteristic of Godfrey Thomson, and of all who were urging that 
the new methods be tried out, is this sentéace from a lecture he gave at 
the time, quoted in the Newcastle Daily Journal, 27th November, 1921 
‘These psychological tests favour the gifted boy rvith poor advan TA 
rather than the rich boy with gifted tutors, and are thtrefore essentially 
democratic method of selection.’ 
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Not attained by most Local Authorities until another twenty years 
had passed. 

Meanwhile Godfrey Thomson had moved to Edinburgh Uni- 
versity and was invited by other Education Authorities to devise 
tests for their grammar-school selection. From 1925, then, Moray 
House Tests of intelligence, of English and Arithmetic, began 
to appear and were used by an increasing number of counties and 
towns in Britain. By 1954 three-quarters of the Authorities in the 
United Kingdom were using Moray House tests in their grammar- 
school selection proceduse. Like the early intelligence tests de- 
vised by Thomson, and the 1925 standardized attainment tests of 
Burt, the administration and marking of Moray House Tests 
needed nothing beyend the competence of every teacher. Marking 
was in fact automatic and demanded no judgement on the part of 
the marker, the answer to each dtem being either right or wrong 
and each item carrying one point. 

© 
Developments up till 1950, Between the wars there was no such 
thing as an ‘average practice’ of Local Education Authorities in 
selecting children for grammar schools, All the following tech- 
niques were in use somewhere, singly or in combination: tradi- 
tional papers in English and Arithmetic; a ‘General Paper’ which 
sin some cases was a general knowledge test, in other cases approxi- 
Mating to a home-made intelligence test; internal tests in English 
and Arithmetic set by the primary school; English, Arithmetic 
and intelligence tests standardized, either before their use, or on 
the whole age-group during the selection procedure; English, 
Arighmetic and Intéiligence tests neither standardized nor even 
tried out beforehand; an English essay marked by single examiners 
or panels of examiners with or without the aid of standardized 
guides, and fnarked by ‘generalimpression’ or by analyticmethods; 
oral interviews by panels, by single individuals including heads of 
grammar schools; primary-school reports; primary-school orders 
of merit; cumulative school records. The picture is kaleidoscopic, 
With some Local Authorities moving towards the use of standard- 
ized techniques and others apparently moving away from them. 
Furthermore theré was large variation in the weight attached 
to different parts of the procedure; in some areas a minimum 
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qualifying standard was required in intelligence or attainment, 
but in others scores in all tests were added together to yield a 
total mark. 

The trends, however, in the 1930’s were fairly clear: they were 
towards adding an intelligence test to the procedure, and drop- 
ping the traditional papers in English and Arithmetic (particu- 
larly essays and long sums), and to the adoption either of the 
Moray House standardized tests of English, Arithmetic and In- 
telligence or similar tests devised and standardized by qualified 
examiners—usually psychologists. It is not surprising that the 
trends were in this direction because several Reports of the 
Board of Education were giving, (limited) blessing to these 
standardized psychological tests, and published work was showing 
that a properly standardized intelligence,test could be the best 
single predictor of grammar-scheol success, Furthermore, investi- 
gations into the essay and the essay type of examination paper 
were almost unanimous in their findings, namely that the marking 
of such papers was grossly unreliable (Equally cold water was 
being thrown on beliefs in the reliability of interview judgements, 
but interviewers of borderline candidates between the wars do 
not appear to have been discouraged from continuing to inter- 
view.) It was not until McClelland’s investigations were reported 
in 1942 that the potential value as scientific instruments of 
traditional English and Arithmetic papers (carefully marked) 
began to be appreciated. However, the trend towards standardized 
attainment tests was so strong by this time that few Local Author- 
ities appear to have re-adopted traditional attainment papers. 
Perhaps it was inevitable that the trend*should be towards 
standardized instruments. Those who used interviews, general 
records, reports and recommendations, traditional papers and 
essays were usually people who lacked the scientific attitudes and 
skills necessary for the validation of their procedures: in fact, 
their data when recorded at all were usually not susceptible to 
statistical treatment. 

Immediately after the second world war the drive towards con- 
formity (as it could be labelled) received a great impetus from 
the Education Act of 1944, and from the investigations of Emmett 
and others which showed that correlations with grammar-school 
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success of aroundso-8 could be obtained simply by the use of the 
Moray House battery of tests. Indeed, one of the leading educa- 
tional psychologists in the country announced that the answers 
to all the major technical eproblems in selecting for grammar 
schools were now known, and that we had the tools for solving 
any fresh ones which might arise. The general effect of all ma 
was a fairly widespread feeling of confidence, if not of compla- 
cency. In more recent years a number of influences have pe 
buted to a more questioning attitude, greater nonconformity an 
more experimentation. Bet before taking this up we will try A 
outline current procedures. Our survey is intentionally brief, 

ə Since a full actount is likely to be published shortly by the 
National Foundaties for Educational Research in England and 
Wales! (Pidgeon and Yates, 1957)- 


Present Procedures. At the time of writing there is no ‘standard 
Practice’ which can %e taken as typical for the whole oe 
Nor is this surprising whea we remember that the ee o; 
Education in no way dictates the selection procedure to be a lop- 
ted. The 1944 Education Act merely enjoins Local Authorities 
to provide schools ‘sufficient in number, character and er 
to afford for all pupils opportunities for education offering su 3 
variety of instruction and training as may be desirable in view o0. 
their TE ages, abilities and aptitudes, and of the different 


perba fòr which they may be expected to remain at school’, 
eae ithe techniques employed in diagnosing ‘abilities and apt- 
| o i a left to each Local Authority. Perhaps, however, the 
| : ing account of th, f : h 

| 18 Not too wide of the we requently recurring techniques 


| , 
| an children who will have reached the age of 11 Wat NOE TA OA 


St Septémber follow} d Pri 
Intelligence Ba lowing, take standardized objective tests of 


and Arithmetic in their own schools on 
| ed day—usually in February. Note therefore that the actual 
age range on this date is normally 10: 6-11: 5; hence the con- 
ventional term ‘the 11 plus’ is somewhat of a misnomer. Children 
© are absent on this day are given parallel tests on another day. 
( tien 3 also the vahuabl 


è e unpublished 1951 survey by Dr J. J. B. Demp- - 
erection for Secondary Education. 


—— 2 
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Most Authorities also allow pupils from independent schools in 
the area to take the same tests, The children’s own teachers 
administer the tests, mark them and convert the raw scores into 
standard scores or quotients. The tests are then sent to the 
Education Office of the Local Authority, where some checking 
of the marking is done, and order-of-merit lists are prepared. 
The order-of-merit is in‘terms of the total of the three quotients 
(standard scores), 

The Examinations Board (a Sub-Committee of the Secondary 
Education Committee with representative teachers on it) meets 
and decides where to draw the line on the order-of-merit list above 
which all children will g0 to grammar school without any further 
consideration, This line will be drawn someway above the point 
Corresponding to the number of grammag-school places available. 
Another line will be drawn at apoint correspondingly below this 
theoretically exact point. The children whose names appear 
between these two lines are then called border-zone children, half 
of whom will eventually be offered gtammar-school places. 

The Examinations Board (or its subsidia 
additional evidence which can th 


€ same primary school. As a result ‘of this 
rd will feel reasonably confident that they 
can now fill the Majority of the remaining grammar-school 
Places; they may also feel confident enough to decide against 
some of the border-zone children, = 

The last of the places are filled when the Examinations Board 
have collected additional information on the childtew who still 
beside their names; for example, their 


Some Authorities allow over-age children in the primary school 
a second chance, and som: 


tion on special recommen 
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not allocated to grammar school can be reconsidered the follow- 
ing year, with tests appropriate to their age, if the head of the 
secondary modern school recommends them. Others may be 
transferred after 2, 3 or 4 years in the modern school. 

This can be taken as the general theme, but there are many 
variations. In some areas there will be not one but two fixed 
days for testing, the first preceding the second by as much as 
three months and used to screen off all those—anything up to 
half the age-group—who are unlikely to be serious candidates for 
grammar schools. In sucltcases the Intelligence test may be used 
as a screen, the attainments tests being given on the later date. 

» Some Examinations Boards ,set up interviewing panels: some- 
times all border-Zone children are interviewed, but it is the more 
usual practice to interview only those still remaining as doubtful 
Cases after all other border-zone procedures have been completed. 

nother variation—although this is a rare one—is to ignore the 
three main, test rests when considering border-zone children 
and to make the decisions an the basis of the additional evidence 
only. Some Local Authorities with widely scattered grammar 
Schools have a single county-wide standard of selection by which 
they judge the suitability of all children for grammar school; other 
Authorities with the same problem fill up the vacant places in the 
Separate grammar schools with the most suitable children in each 
Separate catchment, area, and ignore the ideal of a county-wide 
Standard Of suitability. 

Variations in selection Procedures (as distinct from variations in 
the proportions of available places) do indeed mean that some 
children who pass in ‘dne area might fail in another. But it would 
only be asking for further trouble to disregard local needs, and to 


procedure in all areas. Another varia- 


try to impose some uniform 
tion is inthe use of specialists to help with the problem. The 


Majority of 


ew have full-time Selection Officers w 
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keep a follow-up going and maintain constant contact with the 
primary and secondary schools. 

All Local Authorities—the bold and the timid, the experimental 
and the stick-in-the-mud—are trying to perform the task laid on 
them by the Education Act in a way which is (to borrow a phrase 
of Alec Rodger’s) ‘technically sound, administratively convenient 
and politically defensible’. This is not an easy task. It is quite 
understandable that many an Education Officer advises his Local 
Authority to stick to a selection procedure comprising only three 
Moray House tests. He knows that their technical soundness has 
been shown by several follow-up studies, and that correlations 
with grammar-school success higher than o. 85 arealmost too much , 
to hope for. He knows that nothing can be møre administratively 
convenient than one or two official testing dates and that the 
marking of the tests, the convercion to quotients and the prepara- 
tion of order-of-merit lists present little or no difficulty. He is also 
aware that it is politically defensible to draty across an order-of- 
merit list a line which says ‘These are in and those are out’. He 
knows only too well that British citizens have a strong tendency to 
accept as fair and democratic competitive mark lists even when the 
same citizens realize that there is no rea] difference in calibre 
between someone with 351 and someone else with 352. Small 
wonder then that many Local Authorities, particularly those with 
age-groups of ten to twenty thousand or more to cope with, keep 
their border-zones very narrow, and employ the simplest possible 

. border-zone techniques. Nevertheless—in view of accusations of 
the completely arbitrary or chancy nature of selection—we would 
Stress the point that every Local Authority does regard itaas a 
Serious responsibility, and gives much thought to the most efficient 
procedure which is appropriate to local conditions and traditions. 

me time, some of the commonly adopted 
nferior to others, and it would be well to 
here, while leaving detailed discussion to 


Common Defects. At the sa 
methods are technically i 
draw attention to them 
later chapters, 


m 

1. The abolition of standardized tests, particularly of intelli- 
gence tests, and reliance on older and more conventional types 9 
examination (e.g, essays), on school reports and interviews, tend 


a 


‘in theft r 
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tó increase the advantages of the middle-class over the working- 
class child (cf. Chapters III and VI). 

2. These unstandardized methods often ignore age allowances, 
or make only a guessed alléwance without checking whether it 
over- or under-corapensates for age differences. This is serious, 
since several researches have demonstrated that, when allowances 
are neglected, the oldest children in an &ge-group (say the 11:5’s) 
are at least twice as likely to be considered suitable for grammar 
school by their teachers as the youngest (the 10:6’s) (cf. Morley, 
1950; Clark, 1956). It is true that the age allowances included in 
Standardized tests often lead the teachers to accuse the tests of 
Penalizing the Slder child; moreover these older children in fact 
tend to turn out°better in the grammar school. In the first few 
Secondary years, a Majosity of the C-stream are apt to be the June- 
September born who,have had ordy 6 years of primary schooling, 
rather than the September—December born who have had 6} to 7 
Years. But despite thi€ advantage, it is manifestly unfair to recom- 
mend or admit 26% of the older and 13% of the younger to 
grammar school, instead of a uniform 20%, 

3. Gradings, school marks, or record-card evidence, are often 
employed without any attempt to adjust the widely varying 
Standards of different junior-school teachers, other than through 

€ general impression of the panels (or of grammar-school heads) 
that certain schools are habitually too generous, others too modest, 
€commendations (cf. Chapter VIII). 
wa In a large Authority, several panels may be needed to cope 

vith the work, and their standards and criteria of judgement are 
ewsise apt to vary widely, 
ee English and Arithmetic papers (and the ‘General 
test) wedge which is sometimes substituted for an intelligence 
di ficult ne ely tried out beforehand. Often they are too 
hus ee ae to the ideal rather than the actual child. 
example th mar] distributions are apt to be very irregular; for 
Pupils, but D may provide good discrimination of the top 5% of 
the rest N e very inefficient in differentiating the top 20% from 
#5 makea “ a weighting scheme is introduced: if each paper 
Weight i ut of 06, the chances are that Arithmetic has far more 

Sht in the final total than English. 
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6. Again, owing to this lack of previous trials, insufficient or 
unclear instructions are given, and the various supervisors in 
different primary schools add varying amounts of oral explanation. 

7, Though a detailed marking scheme may be issued to the 
various examiners or panels, it fails to foresee all the possible 
varieties of answers, and so leaves scope for considerable varia- 
tions of marking betweet: examiners. The subjectivity of marking 
of English essays in particular is brought out in Chapter VII, 
but this applies too to comprehension and other questions in Eng- 
lish, and to the assessment of answers to long Arithmetic problems. 

8. In an effort to discourage schools from cramming, some 
examiners set unusual, ingenious and tricky questions. Children’s 
performance at such questions is much more-chancy and statistic- 
ally unreliable than at more standard material with which they are 
familiar beforehand. Incidentatly the content of such questions 
often tends to favour the urban and middle-class child more than 
does the content of standard tests. g 

9. An interview, at least of border-zone pupils, is often included. 
As shown in Chapter IX, great variations are apt to occur between 
different interviewing panels, and judgements based on personal 
appearance and manner, questioning and conversation, might well 


be reversed by a second panel. Higher social class and age are 
again likely to be favoured, 


Changes and Developments, We should freely admit that*by no 
means all the critics of current objective procedures are obscuran- 
tist, or lacking in scientific attitude and skill. In recent years many 
psychologists have found themselves agreéing with teachers and 
others who objected both to the influence that the standardized 
examination was appearing to have on the primary school, and 
to the possible inaccuracy of relying on the results’uf a single 
testing session. They have welcomed experiments with procedures 
which used cumulative record cards, essays and interviews, and 
teachers’ estimates. The National Foundation for Educational 
Research, established soon after the war, gave a considerable 
impetus to this movement by initiating a series of investigations 
into the prognostic value of different tecHniques of selection 
(Pidgeon and Yates, 1957). So far, little validation of these less 


ON es 
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objective, unstandardized procedures has been reported, with the 

Possible exception of the essay, but this has not prevented the 

movement towards the holistic approach spreading so that more 
Local Authorities are using records,! giving intelligence and other 
tests on two or three occasions, reintroducing wie essay and the 
interview, 

Those with no love for and no understanding of objective 
testing procedures were greatly encouraged by the publicizing in 
1952 of the influence of coaching and practice on performance in 
Intelligence tests. The long-term effect of this controversy cannot 
Yet be assessed but over a short period it appears to have increased 

distrust of objective tests. A few Local Authorities have emptied 
put the baby with the bath Water and retreated to a pre-1921 
ae Others have ensured that the selection procedure in- 
Soe than One.intelligencestest; sometimes these are given 
ties oo sometimes only days apart. Many Local Authori- 
larly § giving increasing weight to non-quantified data, particu- 
x Ri P children in the berder-zone, thus implying that, while 
Bs tests are of great usefulness in making decisions on the 
diu and the “clear-rejects’, they are less useful in 
that th ‘ating those in,between. In the main it seems true to say 
© publicity given to the influence of coaching and practice 
gene pormance in intelligence tests has been to stimulate the 
ta trend towards trying to assess the whole child as a person 
quit! ee at the border-zone, to take account of individual 
Bees. circumstances. Some of these changes may well lead 
hi ering of the predictive value of the selection procedures 
use. HoweVer, with the psychologists themselves now 
heir Scope and getting to work on checking the value of 
will ifn methods, there is hope that their real worth 
i ang be established. 
of awe makes no pretence at setting out an ideal technique 
and its defect : shall see that every instrument has its merits 
in predicti S, and indeed that there is not a great deal to choose 
“tive validity between different instruments, when they 


.* Boa ; 
Sistent] ai oF Education (later Ministry of Education) Reports have con- 
© 


Y through 
a ough tke la > 
i. ‘umulative chil ae years urged the use of eas reports 
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are applied in a technically sound manner (except for the definite 
inferiority of the interview). Thus many different combinations 
of tests, examinations and other methods, are capable of giving 
highly valid results; while at the satne time no combination can 
ever give anything like perfect prediction. , 


A Note on Selection for Technical and Commercial Schools. This 
topic must not be omitted altogether, though we shall not attempt 
to deal with it in detail, since numbers and types of schools, ages 
of entry, etc., vary so widely from one area to another, and in 
many L.E.A.s it is non-existent. Between the wars, technical 
education for the schoolchild was limited to thejunior technical 
school admitting pupils at 13+-. ‘This meant, in practice, selec- 
tion from those left after the grammar schools had taken the cream 
at 11+, though in fact quite a proportion of able children, whose 
parents had refused grammar-school places for financial reasons, 
did find their way there. Under the 1944 Act technical high 
schools having equal prestige with the grammar schools were 
envisaged; but progress in their establishment has been lament- 
ably slow, considering the national need for technicians an 
technologists. Some Authorities still transfer, after further ex- 
amination, from modern schools at 1 3, while some split 0 
technical streams from the grammar entries at this age. Probably 
a majority now accept at 11+ on the basis of the ordinary 
selection examination and parents’ choice, sometimes supple- 
mented by tests of spatial judgement, mechanical aptitude an 
interests. These specialized instruments are discussed in Chapter 
IX. One quite common practice is to dra up a single order-of- 
merit, and to send the top slice to the grammar schools, and the 
next slice to technical and/or commercial schools. This ‘hraturally 
enS that the latter get only the less able pupils. Hewever there 
1s an increasing tendency to put them on an equal footing, and to 
apply the same selection standards to both types of school. 


, Ss = 


General Considerations 


E HAVE seen that the underlying causes of the present 
controversies over sclection are primarily historical, 

a administrative and sgcial. Nevertheless there are many 
aspects of the system which require careful consideration from 
the psychological standpoint. It may well be that much of the 
Public disquiet is whipped up bf politicians and the Press; for 
the volume of genuine complaints or appeals from parents and 
teachers to their Loc#l Authorities, or to M.P.s, is nothing like as 
arge as is sometimes suppesed. All the same, it would be foolish 
to deny that widespread criticism from thoughtful people does 
exist. Indeed psychologists themselves are far from complacent 
about the situation. The majority of them would probably gladly 
abolish the selection system if there were a practicable and just 
ternative. And many have gone so far as to advocate that their 
Profession should ‘contract out’, and refuse to have anything 
more ĉo do with procedures that have such harmful effects on 
children’s educational and emotional development (cf. Chapter 
IV). We believe that this attitude is mistaken—that psychologists 
aveedone much to bring about improvements, and can do more. 
thers have published serious criticisms which deserve a serious 
ie Simon (1953); for example, while chiefly expressing the 
-wing €gulitarian point of view, does make a strong case against 
Baa Ph the assumptions underlying the use of intelligence tests, 
= © segregation of different streams of pupils in different 
ondary schools. And Heim (1954), from the more scientific 


en paint of the experimental psychologist, points out numerous 

iia uc in current testing. We shall show later in this chapter, 

will apter VI,*that we accept some of their arguments, and 
attempt to supply reasoned answers to others, 
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Selection and Social Class. Some of the most widespread criticisms 
of current selection are that it favours middle as against working- 
class children, and thus increases class-segregation. Now it is not 
the business of psychologists to pass judgement on this, or other, 
policies, except in so far as they are clearly conducive to psycho- 
logically desirable or harmful consequences. Psychologists are not 
concerned to advocate either social conservatism or social change. 
At the same time, together with their colleagues the sociologists, 
they are qualified to investigate the actual effects of various 
policies. They should, for example, inquire into the extent to 
which such selection Procedures as the intelligence test, or the 


Interview, tend to increase or decrease the mobility of social: 


classes, and to accelerate or frustrate other social changes. Again 
they are extremely interested in the question of how far compre- 
hensive schooling is effective in breaking down class barriers, 
though they have not yet had the opportunity of studying this, oF 
related issues, scientifically, oe 8 ; 
Now in fact the 1944 Act has greatly increased the proportion 
of working-class children in grammar schools. According tO 
Surveys by the London School of Economics,! the percentage 
of children of manual workers rose from 15% to 43% in South- 
West Hertfordshire between the 1930’s and*1g51. If selection 
was based solely on intelligence tests, the over-all proportie? 
would actually reach nearly 60%, as indic-ted in Chapter Y 
And a more recent survey by Floud (1957) shows ‘that, wit 
the abolition of the intelligence test in this area, there has been 4 
small but persistent ‘diminution of opportunity for working-class 
boys and corresponding increase in opportunity for those at the 
higher social levels’ 2 At the same time it is perfectly true mi 
lower-working class children are still much under-represented. 
In Halsey and Gardner’s study (1953) of four grammitir md nite 
modern schools in the London area, between 7 and 20% oft 
entries to grammar schools, as contrasted with between 30 a 
60% of the entries to modern schools, belonged to this class. 
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-is interesting to note that eldest children in working-class families, 


also those from smaller families, get somewhat more grammar- 


school places; whereas in middle-class families success in gaining 
entry is not related to ordinal position or family size, suggesting 
that the pressure extends to all their childrerf: === 

Others would argue that such class bias as exists is more than, 
justified by the better achievement of? middle-class children in 
the grammar schools and their—in many ways—better adjust- 
ment. There is ample evidence of this from such researches as 
Campbell’s (1952) and Fraser’s (1955). Indeed it has been shown 
that, among children at the sclection borderline according to 
Standard Moray House tests, an index of social class provides the 
best single predittor of future success. Middle-class children are 
more likely to completg the grammar-school course (cf. Ministry 
of Education’s Report on Early Leaving, 1954). In one survey, for 
example, children of the professional and managerial class, who 
constituted some 19% of the child population, filled 25% of 
grammar-school places and 44% of grammar-school sixth forms. 
Himmelweit’s inquiries (Glass, 1954) show greater acceptance 
of grammar-school aims among middle-class children, more con- 
cern over marks, and more membership of school clubs. They are 
regarded by their teachers and peers as better mannered and more 
Popular. Middle-class parents pay more visits to the school and 
give more help with homework. 

It would seem to be a fair deduction that most of the factors 
relevant to secondary-school success are more favourable in 
middle-class families, including such material conditions as finan- 
cial support and a private room for homework, etc., also the 
which help to foster academic abilities, and 
which emphasizes the value of good educa- 
et at the same time it should be remembered 
fferences are small, and that there is much 
ample, in response to the question: ‘How 
nk good marks at school are for getting on in 
the world later on?? 76% of middle-class boys answered ‘Very 
important’, and the figure of 63% for working-class boys is not 
abn lower. Further, there is already some evidence that, in 

ols where there is an active policy of continuous friendly 
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Selection and Social Class. Some of the most widespread criticisms 
of current selection are that it favours middle as against working- 
class children, and thus increases class-segregation. Now it is not 
the business of psychologists to pass‘judgement on this, or other, 
policies, except in so far as they are clearly conducive to psycho- 
` logically desirable or harmful consequences. Psychologists are not 
concerned to advocate either social conservatism or social change. 
At the same time, together with their colleagues the sociologists, 
they are qualified to investigate the actual effects of various 
Policies. They should, for example, inquire into the extent to 
which such selection procedures as the intelligence test, OF the 
interview, tend to increase or decrease the mobility of socia I 
classes, and to accelerate or frustrate other social changes. Again 
they are extremely interested in the question of how far compre- 
hensive schooling is effective” in breaking down class barne 
though they have not yet had the opportunity of studying thie ee 
related issues, scientifically. ” : 
Now in fact the 1944 Act has greatly increased the proportion 
of working-class children in grammar schools. According ‘© 
surveys by the London School of Economics,! the percentag? 
of children of manual workers rose from 1 5% to 43% in South- 
West Hertfordshire between the 1930’s and*1951. If sclera 
Was based solely on intelligence tests, the over-all proportio 
would actually reach nearly 60%, as indicrted in Chapter ith 
And a more recent survey by Floud (1957) shows thal, Me a 
the abolition of the intelligence test in this area, there = ue 
small but persistent ‘diminution of opportunity for working* the 
boys and corresponding increase in opportunity for those @ tha 
higher social levels’.2 At the same time it is perfectly on ted. 
lower-working class children are still much under-repres 
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-is interesting to note that eldest children in working-class families, 


also those from smaller families, get somewhat more grammar- 
school places; whereas in middle-class families success in gaining 
entry is not related to ordinal position or family size, suggesting 
that the pressure extends to all their childrerf- 
Others would argue that such class bias as exists is more than, 
justified by the better achievement of? middle-class children in 
the grammar schools and their—in many ways—better adjust- 
ment. There is ample evidence of this from such researches as 
Campbell’s (1952) and Fraser’s (1955). Indeed it has been shown 
that, among children at the selection borderline according to 
Standard Moray House tests, an index of social class provides the 
best single predittor of futute success. Middle-class children are 
more likely to completg the grammar-school course (cf. Ministry 
of Education’s Report on Early Leaving, 1954). In one survey, for 
example, children of the professional and managerial class, who 
constituted, some 19% of the child population, filled 25% of 
grammar-school places and 44% of grammar-school sixth forms. 
Himmelweit’s inquiries (Glass, 1954) show greater acceptance 
of grammar-school aims among middle-class children, more con- 
cern over marks, and more membership of school clubs. They are 
regarded by their teachers and peers as better mannered and more 
Popular, Middle-class parents pay more visits to the school and 
lve more help with homework. 
t would seem to be a fair deduction that most of the factors 
relevant to secondary-school success are more favourable in ` 
middle-class families, including such material conditions as finan- 
cial support and a private room for homework, etc., also the 
intellectual standards which help to foster academic abilities, and 
the emotional climate which emphasizes the value of good educa- 
tion and kard work. Yet at the same time it should be remembered 
that all these class differences are small, and that there is much 
Overlapping. For example, in response to the question: ‘How 
Pinca do you think good marks at school are for getting on in 
i © world Jater on?’ 76% of middle-class boys answered “Very 
Mportant’, and the figure of 63% for working-class boys is not 


much lower, Further, there is already some evidence that, in 


Schools where there is an active policy of continuous friendly 
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contact between teachers and parents throughout the child’s 
grammar-school life, differences in school performance and age of 
leaving between pupils of similar ability, coming from different 
socio-economic backgrounds, largely*disappear. 
Such findings~as these tend, of course, to reinforce the socialist 
scritic’s views that the selection system and the grammar schools 
are strongholds of class Uifferentiation, which can be overcome 
only through the general adoption of comprehensive schools. At 
the same time they suggest that very many working-class parents 
accept middle-class values and look on the grammar schools as a 
means whereby their children can rise in the social scale. Clearly 
it is not our function to attempt to resolve such issues. 


Intellectualistic Bias in Selection. A rathey different type of criti- 
cism of the selection system iv that it puts a premium on an 
academic type of ability, and fails to provide as good an education 
for those with other types of ability (particwlarly of the technical 
kind), and with the character qualities.that make for leadership in 
our society. The psychologist’s tests, it is said, are picking out a 
‘Moray House élite’ of pupils who are best fitted to become clerks, 
civil servants, teachers and other professionals, and may be 
keeping down many who would make the best engineers, Army 
officers, business men and politicians, It is even suggested, with 
some justification, that selection may have become. too efficient 
in denuding the modern and technical schools of childref with 
high intellectual qualities (thus contributing incidentally to their 
poor prestige); and that the well-intentioned meddling of the past 
few decades with the traditional mechanisms by which ability and 
character came to the top may be conducive to greater social con- 
flict between the intellectual or the bureaucrat on the one hand, 
and the helot on the other hand. For example, it is renieving from 
the working classes the best intellects who used to become fore- 
men and Trades Union Leaders. 

‘These arguments are, however, highly speculative, and in many 
respects psychologically debatable, Yer an interesting confirma- 
tory sidelight has been provided by recent researches at Oxford 
into bodily physique and selection (Davidsca gt al., 1957). BY 
applying Sheldon’s system of somatotyping, adults or children 
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can be classified according to their relative muscular, visceral or 
cerebral development, and these physical characteristics are be- 
lieved to be associated with certain temperamental tendencies. 
The mesomorph or musculér type, for example, tend to be more 
active, dynamic and practical than do other‘tyjes. The Oxford 
workers found that mesomorphic children are sometimes less in- 
tellectually developed at r1 years, and tiierefore do not get a full 
share of grammar-school places. Yet at the same time mesomor- 
phic adults who do reach the university show excellent intellectual, 
as well as athletic and other, qualities. Obviously it is difficult to 
imagine Education Authorities agreeing to consider somatotypes 
in 11+ selectioh, and indeed research so far would not justify 
such a step. But the finding does suggest that more flexible tech- 
niques of selection, making greater allowances for temperamental 
qualities, are needed, _ 

The main weakness in the criticisms we have outlined is that 
they imply, a fallacious picture of mental organization. They 
assume that intellectual and character qualities are in some sense 
Opposed to one another, or alternatively that academic and tech- 
nical or practical abilities are antithetical. Such views were implicit 
in the Norwood Committee’s recommendations for three types 
of secondary school to sérve three quite hypothetical types of 
child; and these have been thoroughly exposed by Burt (1943 c.). 
The fundamental fact is that abilities, together with desirable 
interests and character traits, tend more often than not to go to- 
gether. Thus, to a large extent, the children who do best in an 
academic grammar school are the same as those who would do 
best sin a technical òr a modern school. Hence the main 
basis of any segregation or selection must be general, all-round 
intellectual ability; and this is what we are, in fact, able to measure 
fairly effeziively at rx years. Nevertheless, over and above this 
general ability, there are some children who are more strongly 
developed on the academic-verbal and others on the technical- 
Practical, side, also some who are relatively more interested in 
intellectual matters, while others show stronger social and leader- 
arp qualities, These are not distinct types, any more than tall 
ie i pupils are*separate types; rather they represent opposite 

a continuous distribution. And it is very difficult to assess 
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such differences accurately, especially at 11 years, although—as 
shown in Chapter [X—there are some promising psychological 
techniques for picking out thése who have stronger technical than 
academic interests, or the converst, and even for diagnosing 
character qualitiés relevant to school adjustment. 

Now although the main basis of selection must be uni- rather 
than multi-dimensional (i.e. in terms of the level of schooling for 
which the child is fitted rather than for type of schooling), it 
would still be entirely feasible to bias our selection in one direc- 
tion or another. For example, if non-verbal and mechanical tests 
were substituted for the present mainly linguistic type, we would 
still pick very largely the same boys as before, kat we would get 
rather more who were suited to a technical or scientific education, 
and fewer who were best suited to academic schooling. The par- 
ticular tests or examinations used for selection at the present time 
are chosen mainly because they give the best predictions of later 
Success in the grammar school or GCE esults—as shown in 
Chapter V. If, however, we decided to.adopt a less intellectualistic 
criterion of ‘profiting from secondary education’, based for 
example on assessments of the pupils’ social and character traits 
at 16 years, we would doubtless find changes in the predictive 
value of our instruments. Thus intelligence tests might turn out 
to be less useful than ratings provided by the junior schools. In 
this kind of way, therefore, selection procedure could well be 
modified in certain directions, though probably at the tost of 
some loss in accuracy. But it is for society and its educational 


leaders, not for Psychologists, to say whether modifications are 
desirable, and if so in what direction, 


‘ 
Grouping and Streaming. The above discussion raises the still more 
fundamental issue of whether any grouping, segregatien or selec- 
tion of Pupils is educationally desirable. In so far as each pupil is 
an unique individual, his education would, presumably, be mo K 
effective if it could be planned to suit his particular combination 
of abilities and qualities. Obviously this is impracticable. More- 
Over education implies not only the fullest development of eac 

individual, but also the training of differentindividuals to CO? 
form to Society's pattern of intellectual and social norms. Hence 
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there is a positive advantage in educating very diverse individuals 
in groups. Inevitably, then, the individuals within a group such 
as a school class will be extremely heterogeneous. Now the com- 
mon experience of teachers%s that groups become more manage- 
able and easier to seach if they do not differ fou-widely in respect 
of their intellectual and emotional charagteristics. Without some 
systematic grouping, the educational pocess becomes inefficient 
from the standpoint of the pupils’ progress, and frustrating to all 
concerned. It would be absurd, for example, to try to train imbe- 
cile children and University students of atomic physics in the 
Same group. But how far should the attempt to reduce hetero- 
geneity go, andain what directions should it be sought? 
here is genetal agreemeñt that age, which so largely deter- 
mines intellectual and gmotional maturity, should be reasonably 
uniform; also physical status—the deaf, the partially sighted, and 
certain other handicapped groups being segregated. But almost 
any other type of homogeneity, or criterion of classification, seems 
to raise difficulties. For example, sex differentiation is highly con- 
troversial. A common linguistic background might seem desirable, 
though it is not always obtained, e.g. in parts of Wales and Scot- 
land. But there would, be an outcry if middle-class parents stated 
Openly (what many of them feel) that they do not want their 
shildren to attend modern or comprehensive schools partly be- 
cause.the language of the majority of pupils is different from their 
Own. Social class grouping does to a considerable extent serve to 
differentiate the fee-paying independent schools from the rest, 
but is debarred as a criterion within the state system. Grouping 
Y Attainments and ititelligence has been legalized in the 1944 
Act’s phrase ‘ability and aptitude’. Yet it is far from universally 
accepted, partly because differences in ability to some extent go 
with differences in social class, and partly because of its implica- 
tions for family prestige. 
sychologists would argue that if any long-term segregation is 
© be carried out, it must be based on some stable and enduring 
characteristic, which can be accurately assessed, and which has a 
major influence on educational progress. Thus schools for 11-12- 
year-olds cannot readily be differentiated to cater for different 
interests or ‘types’ of mentality, as we have already seen in 
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criticizing the Norwood Report. Whereas by: 18-20 years the 
inclinations and abilities of students for engineering, medical, 
linguistic and other types of course have been relatively firmly 
established. Short-term segregation, such as splitting up a class 
into different groups for number-work, reading, football, etc., or, 
at a higher level, cross-elassification or ‘setting’ within a second- 
ary school is also entirely reasonable, and conducive to educa- 
tional efficiency. 


Stereotyping Effects of Streaming by Ability. Grouping or stream- 
ing by ability constitutes a particularly difficult psychological 
problem, quite apart from its social implications. Psychologists 
have often argued in its favour in tne past, but their views have 
modified since research has shown that both the degree of stability 
of general ability, and the extent to which it determines specific 
attainments, were somewhat exaggerated. Few nowadays would 
subscribe to the statement made in the Spens Report: ‘We are 
informed that, with few exceptions, it is possible at a very early 
age to predict with some degree of accuracy the ultimate level of a 
child’s intellectual powers, ’1 Particularly in the 1920’s it was urged 
that tests, which claimed to give a good measure of innate intel- 
lectual capacity or educability, should be used to stream pupils 
into homogeneous groups within schools, as well as for selection. 
$ more advanced schooling. Now it is true that the correlations 
: oe se ac = scores, and measures of attainnienty over 
every igh(cf. Chapter VI), But they sink with time, 
and allow of quite marked fluctuations in the abilities of a propor- 
tion of Pupils. If, for example, junior-school pupils were groupe 
by ability into 3 streams at the age of 7, we should expect that 
roughly 10%, would require to move up or down a stream every 
i that only about two-thirds would be correctly placed 
ch ee stream throughout a 4-year period. Such fluctuations 
abilities « sae as arising partly from changes in the child s 
a nc’ adjustment as he grows older, partly from his re- 
S to changes in the subjects studied, to fresh teachers, and 


1 The Report wi xe ae 
does not hal, d ocd tis but this is true only of general intelligence and 


z pect of specific apti i >, andi 
reco $ ptitudes and interests 
fee Sra that accurate selection of the border-zont group at tr was 
, at there would be a need for numerous transfers at 13- 
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so forth. Naturally the alterations in the curriculum, methods of 
instruction and the general organization of the grammar as con- 
trasted with the junior school, or of the University as contrasted 
with the grammar school, bing about still more marked fluctua- 
tions. Hence manysnot very outstanding pupils seem to ‘flower’, 
and others wk were initially brighter dySp back, in these new 
educational environments. 

In the light of these findings the dangers of streaming are 
obvious. Children who are relegated to a low stream, to suit their 
Present level of ability, are likely to be taught at a slower pace; 
whereas the brighter streams, often under the better teachers, 
are encouraged tọ proceed more rapidly. Thus initial differences 
become exacerbated, and thdse duller children who happen to 
improve later fall too far,behind the higher streams in attainments 
to be able to catch up, and losesthe chance to show their true 
merits, (In addition, the teacher of a duller group who does note 
that one or two are making better progress than the rest, is some- 
times unwilling to give them up, or to suggest their promotion.) 
According to Simon, and Daniels (1955), rigid streaming of this 

nd often occurs in junior schools at 7 or 8, or even earlier in 
schools where the infant department is attached. Pupils are 
Streamed into those thougitt likely to pass or fail the 11-+ exam, 
A subsequent readjustments becomę progressively more diffi- 

+ dn effect 11-4 selection is being pushed back to 7-++, and 
a ne entrance is being determined largely by whether 
a <n rapid progress in their initial introduction to reading 
by Khan er work. As was shown ina small-scale investigation 
on bee (1955), such early streaming reflects social class much 
ata n it does real ability, since those quicker to read mostly 
‘tom middle-class homes. 
i silat effect is particularly serious, also, at the 
falls ay apa where the modern-school curriculum naturally 
published and more behind that of the grammar school. Un- 
itke nh cay by Vernon has shown that, after three years 
abet onto school, pupils are more retarded relative to gram- 
Bent hie than when they entered—not because they have 
Piticivaste ing but because, with lesser pressure of examinations, 
Tk, etc., they have not continued to learn as rapidly as 
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have grammar pupils. Not only attainments test scores, but also 
intelligence quotients, show this tendency to diverge as a result 
of streaming (Vernon, 1955; Daniels, 1955). Doubts have also 
been thrown on the wisdom of segregating Educationally Sub- 
normal pupils in Special schools for the same reason, namely 
that many who mighu.improve sufficiently to return to normal 
schooling later may get`stuck at a lower level. 

While agreeing with Simon and others that the ‘freezing’ of 
abilities through streaming is to be deplored, the situation is in 
fact far more complicated than they make out. To begin with, 
the majority of English schools are so small as to have a yearly 
entry of less than, say, 40 pupils,! and in such, schools there is 
unlikely to be any formal streaming. All the pupils in an age- 
group (or in several age-groups) are normally taken by the same 
teacher, and even if she subdivides within the class, she can very 
readily shift pupils from one sub-group to another. Sometimes, 
on the other hand, the teacher allows this suh-grouping to become 
at least as rigid as the streamed classes of larger schools. When 
there are 50 to 100 pupils a year, streaming is very commonly 
based on some combination of the date of entry of the pupils and 
their progress; e.g. the duller ones with hirth-dates May-August 
join up with the brighter ones born ‘in September-Decembers 
and such classes are frequently regrouped later. Moreover indi- 
vidual promotions or retardations do occur at any stage in most 
Primary schools. Daniels claims to have found that children 
relegated to C-streams at 7 fall farther and farther behind the A- 
streams in the ensuing 4 years, in 1.Q. as well as in attainments, 
and that an average divergence of 12 I.Q: points is thereby pro- 
duced. Now while it is possible that this happens when streaming 
1s very rigid, we doubt whether it is typical. A further study of 
Some 30 schools in a southern county, ranging from #-stream FA 
6-stream, was carried out by Blandford (1957). Intelligence an 
attainments tests had been applied to all pupils at about the age 
of 8 years. A slight tendency was found for the Standard Devia- 
tion, or spread, of intelligence and attainments quotients to be 
higher at II+ (in comparison with the 8-year figures) in the 


1 i . r s » 
early the minority of schools with more than a single-for™ 


may comprise a majority of pupils, 
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larger, more streamed schools than in the smaller ones. Again the 
correlation between the 8 and rr year results was slightly exag- 
gerated in the former. But the apparent extent of divergence of 
LQs or E.Q.s due to streaming (i.e. the exaggeration of 
initial differences) mounted only to 1 or 24fdints on the average, 
not to 12 points. This would suggest thén that (at least in one 
county) the majority of large as well as‘of small primary schools 
do successfully retain a fair degree of flexibility of organization 
and Promotion. Nevertheless we admittedly have far too little 
information on desirable and undesirable streaming policies, and 
how widespread they are. And it is clear that secondary-school 
Selection, whick necessitates segregation between schools—as 
distinct from grouping within’schools—does produce more serious 
stereotyping. = 
2 e . 

Other Arguments For and A lgainst Streaming. Because the correla- 
tions between different attainments tests, or between such tests 
and intelligence tests, are,quite high, educational psychologists 
have also Sometimes assumed that pupils would show much the 
Same capacity in all school subjects. However, Burt showed as 
carly as 1917 that primary-school subjects tend to group into the 
‘nguistic, numerical and*manual types. Thus success at any one 

ġest d pends partly on general all-roynd ability, partly on more 
Specialized linguistic or other abilities. Such differentiation be- 
come’ mòre marked among secondary pupils (who are selected, 
and therefore relatively homogeneous in general ability), and is 
commonly allowed for by the system of cross-classification or 
Setting. Yet these genčral and group factors, as Burt and other 
Prychologists term them, do not by any means tell the whole 
zs o Individual children show marked variations on specific 
a S depending on their particular past experiences and inter- 
Pupil he their emotional reactions to the teacher and to other 
fopie i “ hus if children are satisfactorily streamed for any one 
topics x group will almost certainly be heterogeneous for other 
more H Pai opinion anong psychologists is therefore generally 
particu nar of individual and small-group work within classes, 
exibili arly at the primary stage, since this makes for much greater 

lity than the permanent streaming of classes for all subjects. 
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One of the most obvious difficulties with ability-grouping is 
that younger and brighter children have to be put in the same 
group as older duller ones (unless the school is large enough to 
permit several streams at each age). The latter tend to be bigger 
physically, and ofteti:more mature socially and emotionally (des- 
pite the tendency for physical and character qualities to correlate 
positively with intellectual). Bad feeling is apt to arise, the bright 
youngsters perhaps becoming conceited, the older dullards de- 
pressed and resentful. Indeed the mere fact of being in an A or 
a D or lower stream creates emotional problems, in the children 
and in their parents, which cannot be overcome merely by 
naming the classes differently. All concerned soon get to realize 
which is the backward and which the advanced class. This diffi- 
culty is, of course, aggravated when schools, and not merely 
classes, are streamed. Terman (4930) has been able to demonstrate 
that very bright children promoted to classes above their own 
age do not show any ill-effects later in life. Possibly those who are 
retarded below their own age-group are more liable to develop 4 
lasting sense of frustration and dislike of education. But we woule 
expect that, when this does occur, it is due much less to the pupi! x 
natural reactions than to attitudes of inferiority engendered By 
parents or teachers. There seems to be little reliable evidence; 
though one small-scale study by Rudd (1956) did indicate som? 
personality deterioration among lower streams in a modern 
school. vf 

Another argument which is sometimes put forward for un- 
streamed classes is that the duller pupils are stimulated by Lt 
Presence of brighter ones to do better. ‘his is almost certainly 
false. In a group of their intellectual equals, where the work 1s 
adjusted to their limited capacities, they may be temporarily de- 
pressed, but are ultimately likely to make better progress an! to 
be happier. No one who has observed feeble-minded children 
hopelessly left behind in an ordinary school and then making 
excellent progress in an E.S.N. school, could continue to doubt 
that Some streaming is advisable, 3 
It is often urged, again, that streaming is undemocratic; that 
children should learn to mix with all grades. The, bright child a 
is educated only with others of the same level may becom 
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intolerant as well as conceited. This situation need not arise where 
there is streaming within the school, since it is easy to stream for 
the major intellectual school subjects and to mix all streams 
thoroughly for social, athletic, artistic and many other school 
activities. Howevef, it is difficult for psycifologists, as such, to 
comment on a topic which is so closelybound up with social 
values. As we have already pointed out, some parents approve and 
others disapprove of their children mixing freely with children of 
lower and higher intellectual grades, since this usually involves 
Contact with those of lower or higher social class. One point can 
be made: such little evidence as there is (e.g. Hartshorne and May, 
1928) Suggests that the school has far less effect in the production 
of social attitudes than does the home, together with other influ- 
ences outside school hours. 

We see then that there are marfy arguments against, as well as 
for, Streaming. The crucial questions are—does it really make for 
Breater effectivenesscof learning, and does it affect personality 
development? Neither can he satisfactorily answered owing to the 
Sate of setting up clear-cut experimental situations, and of 
limit a ing other variables. In respect of achievement, some 

an EA ofsschools which do and do not stream have 
able diffe ted out in America, and these appear to show no appreci- 
Beans erences. Burt, and other psychologists who favour ability 
better ove: Pea cases of primary schools which obtained far 
Selina ene: in the special place examination when they re- 
Eer their classes on, the basis of intelligence tests. Again it 
AeA Ee aly believed that the English system of segregating 
aveäna i pae public-sĉhool pupils at 11 or 13-++ from the mass of 
Relves le pupils, and putting them into better equipped 
for the uni, more highly qualified staff, produces better material 
OFS coin, R does the American or New Zealand system 
scientific oe igh school. Yet here also there is no satisfactory 
students idence. T Tue it is found that British university 
usually score higher than their American counterparts on 

1 ® 
ably. Rese occurred at a time when ‘The Scholarship’ included consider- 


O. ; ; x i 
Pupils aap scholastic material than is usual nowadays. Few 


taught į cope with the type of questions set unless they had been 
1n a specially segregated, bright stream. 
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standardized attainments tests; but this may well be due merely to 
the much smaller proportion, i.e. the greater degree of selection, 
of British students. And even if the American system does to 
some extent retard the top 10% or'so, it may do more for the 
average pupil, and~particularly for the ‘late developer’, who 
sometimes fails to get ‘whe chance he deserves under English con- 
ditions. Such arguments from comparative education are also 
extremely dubious, when the whole set-up and aims of the educa- 
tion systems in the different countries are so different. 

The only reasonable conclusion would seem to be a compromise, 
namely that some grouping by ability is desirable when the range 
is very wide, but that in general it should be avoided in favour of 
grouping by age, and should be kept as flexible as possible till a 
fairly late stage. Up till at least 9 years we see no real case for any 
Streaming, apart from the segregation of the low-grade feeble- 
minded, and temporary E.S.N. or retarded classes. This does not 
mean that brighter pupils should not be encouraged to progress 
more rapidly than the rest, but this should be done by individual 
assignments or by grouping within the class; and care should be 
taken to see that such grouping also does not become too stereo- 
typed. However, by the age of, say, 13, the range of ability has 
become far wider and—in the interests of un‘versity studies an 
professional and technological training—some specialization has 
to be introduced. Hence streaming by ability and, to a limite 
though increasing extent by speciality, would seem regi-imat® 
Between these ages we can only urge that such streaming 3° 3 
imposed by the educational system (inċluding the numbers 2) 
sizes of schools available, parental demaiids, political pressures, 
etc.) should be so organized as to keep what we have called stereo- 
typing to a minimum. There should be sufficient overlapping 
between the streams to make transfer up or down an e2sy matters, 
and sufficient common activities to break down the barriers be- 
tween them wherever possible. ‘The kind and level of group "i 
which a pupil ends up at 13 or later should be determined bY & 
Process of gradual approximation, avcording to the principles 
of educational guidance, rather than by a sudden and m 
versible segregation, such as is implicit in ‘current selectio® 


II+. 


, educational 
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Alternative Modes of Secondary School Organization. Obviously 
there would be many difficulties in reorganizing the English 
educational system to conform to such an ideal. Can we, however, 
Suggest any modification of fhe present set-up which would help 
in psychologicallyt desirable directions? Zhe comprehensive 
secondary school will, of course, be put fr as one answer. 
Unfortunately this solution has become o embroiled in political 
Controversy that any comment is liable to arouse suspicion. 
Nevertheless we would venture to point out, first, that no one, 
except perhaps a few left-wing enthusiasts, intends to eliminate 
aa grouping in such schools. Those already established (cf. 
oe a gether with their Scottisu near-counterparts, 
extent ‘eee y b} ability on®entry, and later to an increasing 
Rice. speciality (linguistic, scientific, commercial, technical, 
value in i) At the same timeethey are undoubtedly of great 
rid of a co, iminating streaming between schools, and thus getting 
described Pane” I- examination and the attendant difficulties 
ttarisfer = ne next chaptgr. In theory it should be far easier to 
We Ea: aa i up or down, or from one speciality to another; but 
MoT nd this is our second point) whether this will work out 

ice, unless ong or more members of staff are trained in 
bility for ies vqcational guidance, and have special responsi- 
when ohne that every pupil is allocated, and re-allocated 
inci deatalty Ee to the stream that suits him best. We might note 
B ology Rane at, if comprehensive schools become general, psy- 
of <P ave at least as much to contribute to the techniques 
restricted sand guidance"within such schools as it has to the more 

£ Cd aim of accurate selection. 


the cae there are the familiar objections that the standards of 


ter pupils are unlikely to be as high as they would in a 
T: 

Yield ar school, and that shaol need to te extremely large to 
2 pes fifth and sixth forms. The difficulty of mere size 
Pupils into eo omy overcome at Coventry by subdividing 
Existence ouses of about 150 each, each house having a physical 
est, 19 a including ,a cross-section of the whole school 
admits ve yi a regards standards it is too early to say. Pedley 
Out as a OWering in the sixth forms, but Lovett (1956) finds 

D “ny pupils from his Holyhead school gaining entry to 
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universities as would be expected in a grammar school of propor- 
tionate size. One might anticipate difficulties in building up among 
the cleverer pupils the intellectual ideals and morale which consti- 
tute so important a factor in gramrhar-school achievement. Yet 
this is not borne owe.by Scottish experience, ‘nor, apparently, in 
Anglesey or Coventry:, In general some lowering of efficiency 
might be expected, just as there is in the most comprehensive 
of all schools, namely the rural school where two or three teachers 
cope with pupils of all ages from 5 to 15; also just as there might 
be if, say, doctors, teachers and bricklayers, etc. all had to be 
trained in the same polytechnic instead of in separate institutions. 
Yet even if achievement at the top end was reduced (and this has 
yet to be proved), it is possible that the level of average and duller 
pupils would be raised above that Current in present-day modern 
schools, e 

On psychological grounds, then, there would seem to be more 
to be said in favour of comprehensive schools than against. But at 
the same time it would be unwise to.ignore the strength of tradi- 
tion and parental prejudice. As mentioned in Chapter I, these seem 
likely to frustrate the development of the comprehensive system 
in any area where segregated grammar, direct-grant or independent 
schools are available. Thus it would be pointless to recommen 
their wholesale adoption, or to regard them as the universal 
panacea for all the problems of selection. But in areas where It 
would be possible to make a clean break with the ‘tracitional 
organization, they offer a new and promising approach to the 
difficulties of streaming; and we welcome those already in exist- 
ence, or planned for the next few years, as providing valuable 
experience and evidence on which to base future policy. 

An alternative type of organization, which has several psycho- 
logically desirable features, would be the intermediate sshool from 
11 to 13. The curriculum of such schools would be planned to be 
diagnostic, i.e. to bring out the educational strengths and weak- 
nesses of the pupils in different directions so that they, and thelt 
Parents and teachers, would have a much clearer idea at the en 
of it as to the type of secondary education for which they were 
best fitted. The numbers desirous of continuing an academic 
course beyond 13 would probably be greatly reduced, and the 
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secondary schools for 13-4- pupils might more readily take on a 
multi-lateral character. So that though there might still have to 
be transfer examinations at 13, they could be more allocational 
than selective in nature; arid the greater maturity of the pupils 
would considerably reduce the strain involved. Obvious disad- 
vantages would be the additional break .2n every child’s school 
career, the danger of the ablest children“being held back unduly, 
and the shortness of the secondary period left for the majority. 
Thus experiments along these lines would probably be more 
feasible if and when the school leaving age is raised to 16. 

Another tendency to be welcomed on psychological grounds is 
exemplified in Southampton, which is developing a much wider 
variety of seconaary schools than merely the grammar type and 
the modern type. Although we saw earlier that accurate classifica- 
tion along the lines of special abilities and interests is not possible 
at 11, yet if parents can be offered a choice of half a dozen schools 
with different vocatignal biases, and a considerable overlapping in 
ability ranges, there would be a much better chance of breaking 
down the competitive selection system, and establishing some- 
thing like true parity of esteem. Naturally this plan could function 
only in fair-sized boroughs, but its wider adoption might lead to 
à considerable modification of the social attitudes that have led to 
the present impasse. 

It is often suggested that raising the grammar-school provision 
to over 30% in all areas would provide the solution, since the 
8reat majority of ambitious parents could then be satisfied. This 
“Would seem unwise so Iohg as the grammar schools are devoted 
almost exclusively to academic studies, and there are insufficient 
technical schools. Indeed strong arguments have been put for- 
Ward by W, P, Alexander for reducing their entry to some 5% of 
the Population instead of increasing it. We would agree that some 
fence te of the provision in different areas is desirable; but a 
pani Percentage over the whole country would be quite un- 
abilit ric If it were adjusted, either to the existing variations in 
TA J evels in different districts, or to the variations in percent- 
ides ‘gel grammar-school leavers (the latter being a useful 
= oF genuine parental demand), it might still be found to vary 

™ something like 10 to 40%. The question of the proportion 
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of the population capable of undergoing an academic secondary 
course is further discussed in Chapter V. 

All such changes in school organization are inevitably slow, 
hence some system of selection will have to continue in most areas 
for many years to co.ne. The obvious way to reduce the number of 
erroneous allocations 14, to make transfers easier after the age of 11 
between different levels and types of school. Most Authorities 
advocate such transfers, though they vary greatly in their prac- 
tices, and the numbers transferred amount to little more than 1% 
over the country as a whole, and range from o to about 5% in 
different areas (cf. Collins, 1954-5). Still smaller numbers of 
pupils are downgraded on account of failure in the grammar 
school, By contrast it is shown, in Chapter V, that we would expect 
at least 5% to have been wrongly allocated to grammar, and 5% 
to modern schools. Thus the ¢laim that failure at 11-+ does not 
close the door to higher education, since pupils can return to the 
grammar stream at 12, 13, or even 15, is only partially justified. 

One reason why the transfer system breaks down is the stereo- 
typing of modern pupils’ abilities, to which attention was drawn 
above. This difficulty might be reduced if there were more over- 
lapping between the curricula of upper modern and lower gram- 
mar-school streams. One would hope, too, that modern schools 

_ will come to regard themselves, not as the final phase in the educa- 
tional careers of mediocre and dull pupils, but rather as thesource 
of guidance for the future. Their organization and curriculum 
should be planned to discover, not only the few who should 


rejoin the grammar stream, but also the much larger number who, 


should be encouraged to pursue technical or other forms of further 
education after leaving. Psychologists could usefully provide 4 
wider range of diagnostic tests over the 12-16 year age rang 
which would help in revealing unsuspected talent; and the 
National Foundation has made some start in this. 

Other difficulties of transfer schemes must be mentioned. The 
holding of formal, competitive examinations at 12+ or 13+ 38 
Hay to cause further strain and fear of failure, which could be 
rotted by a more individual approach. Again, the additions 
break in a child’s career, while justified on intellectual grounds, 
may yet be upsetting to his social adjustment. It has also bee? 
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pointed out that a more liberal scheme is likely to denude the 
modern schools of many of their leaders and, when transfer 
downwards occurs, to give them in exchange the grammar school’s 
unwanted delinquent or maladjusted pupils. Thus we sympathize 
with those who argue that any case of clear m’sclassification should 
be rectified as early as possible in the secondary career, and that 
thereafter transfers should be avoided until the age of 15. While 
it is desirable that each case be considered individually, with all 
its emotional and vocational implications, on the basis of a 
Psychologist’s report, the shortage of psychologists in most areas 
1s a difficulty. Moreover we recognize that it is useful to arrange 
transfers of fairly large numbers at any one time, since then the 
Teceiving grammar school caa organize a reception class to ease 
the transition to the full grammar-school curriculum. 

Tn this matter, as in most of the other topics discussed in this 
chapter, Psychologists may be accused of quibbling and refusing to 
commit themselves to any definite advice. But this is inevitable 
in a field Wheré there are no clear-cut psychological issues, and 
where social policy and administrative considerations are involved 
at every turn. Indeed it is the proper attitude for the rational 
Scientist to adopt until he has had the opportunity of collecting 
reliable evidence, Nevertheless we can claim to have reached some 
aponye conclusions, We have seen that any policy involving 
ee Segregation at 11 years or earlier is psychologically 
X aonad; and therefore that—in so far as public opinion allows— 
le common or comprehensive school would be preferable, at 
Fast up to the age of 13. And that failing this, or failing the diversi- 
che of schools whick might lead to greater parity of esteem, the 
a ton system should be supplemented by greater freedom of 

ansfer, despite its admitted difficulties. 


Effects of Selection 


N DISCUSSING the undesirable effects which 11-+ selection 
often has on the emotional and educational development o 
children, it is not easy to retain a balanced view. Like o 

in war-time, so stories of severe emotional upsets and o a 
teaching practices tend to circulate widely, and to become aa 
more exaggerated in the telling; and it is scarcely ever poss! 
obtain factual evidence on how widespread are such incidents. 
Yet just as rumours were often associated with lowered aerea 
morale, so these stories tend to discredit both the scone 
education officers and psychologists to carry out selection sensi n 
and efficiently, and the genuine desire of the great TaS < 
teachers to co-operate while at the samc'time giving their pupils a 
worth-while education. On the other hand, it would be foolish ya 
dismiss all the stories as baseless. There are abuses, and it is the 
responsibility of administrators, psychologists and teachers to ig 
to eliminate them. Unfortunately the effects either of real or o 
imaginary abuses are apt to be cumulative; they stimulate par 27 
and teachers to put more and more pressure on the children, an 
to try even more intensively to circumvent the operation of a fair 
and accurate selection system. A very real disservice to educaron 
is done by the popular articles and the frequent letters. publishe 
in the daily and weekly press, which describe selection as a night- 


mare and which lead the public to believe that it is completely 
untrustworthy and unjust. 


The Home. As shown in 
motives for wanting their 
— particularly those in th 


Chapter I, parents already have strong 
children to gain gremmar-school places 
e middle and upper working classes— 
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and these are reinforced by their confusion and doubts about the 
fairness of selection. The more far-seeing choose their places of 
residence in areas where grammar-school provision is high; and 
there are authenticated stories of some of them seeking to have 
their children’s intelligence tested at 2-4 years in order to gain 
assurance that they are likely to pass ‘the 11+’. Even at the 
infant-school stage, many parents start badgering the teachers to 
put their offspring into A streams, and later they demand home- 
work, or criticize any school practices (e.g. projects) which seem 
to them to reduce the chances of maximum achievement at 11. 
We have heard of instances of fathers attempting to bribe teachers, 
by means of expensive Christmas presents. It is probable that 
pressure on the schools is most marked in areas where the number 
of grammar-school places is low in relation to the social class and 
educational aspirations of the parents, and probably much less 
serious where a third or more of each age-group can be accom- 
modated. It seems o be specially prevalent also in districts 
where there are local independent or direct-grant schools of high 
reputation. Thus in junior schools such as those described by 
Gibson (see below), some children take not only the L.E.A. tests 
but as many as 3 or 4, other entrance examinations in their last 
year. The pressure.on the’schools is likely to be particularly com- 
pelling, too, in small villages where the one or two teachers are 
known personally by all the parents, and thus find it much more 
difficuit td’ resist them. 

} Parents, no doubt, vary widely in their self-restraint and long- 
sightedness. But even if they avoid telling children directly that 
they have got to work Harder in order to pass, there are probably 
few who do not convey their anxieties indirectly. ‘The sense of 
Strain naturally increases as the examination approaches. Bicycles 
or other valuable rewards are offered. Relatives and acquaintances 
Send greetings cards wishing children luck on the fateful day; 
and it is known that very large numbers of candidates wear black 
cats or other lucky charms. Far too many parents, again, are 
tempted to supplement the schools’ efforts by coaching their 
algren themselves, or by sending them to tutors, e.g. on Satur- 

Y mornings. Thesnumber of publishers who provide books of 
Specimen test items in English, Arithmetic and intelligence, and 
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of agencies which issue coaching manuals, gives some indication 
of the demand.! 

Although, as already stated, it is difficult to determine the real 
facts, there have been some attempis at impartial investigation. 
At the London Institute of Education, W.‘H. King collected 
detailed replies to a questionnaire from some 30 junior-school 
teachers personally known to him, who could be trusted to be as 
candid as possible. Since they were interested in educational 
research, they were quite possibly somewhat more progressive in 
views than the average. But although they cannot be considered 
a representative sample, they do at least provide evidence for 
contradicting some of the rash and biased generalizations that are 
often made about junior schools, They were drawn from 7 differ- 
ent L.E.A.s, 


The great majority knew of coaching by parents at home or by 
tutors out of school hours during the 11-( year; and many stated 
that parents asked for homework to be set. But three-quarters 
of them denied that parents tend to,put pressure on the schools 
for extra work. When the head teacher was known to be firm, 
and the parents were satisfied that the staff were doing a good job, 
there was little or no attempt to interfere with the school syllabus. 

Another investigation, aimed specilically ,at providing some 
reliable information on extra-mural coaching, was carried out over 
a two-year period by Gibson (1954). His main data were collected 
in his own four-stream Primary school, situated in a good middle- 
class suburban area within the Manchester conurbation. In addi- 
tion he obtained some evidence from the heads of 14 schools in 
other districts (mainly in the north-west). In his own school he 
found 43% of children being coached by parents, and 24% by 
eae tutors, giving an overall percentage of 67. The reports 
aa other schools gave overall figures ranging from nil to 24%» 
but these may well have been under-estimates, since the heads’ 
mquiries Were far less detailed than Gibson’s own, However, the 
xi variations between districts, and schools within a district 

One coaching agenc: i Pee ; > y er. 
i AE ai organization eee en meguletiy ina ne tear , 
o those designed to teach foreign languages in the home. AC” 


verti: i i 
e meer Certain breakfast cereal include spegimen test questions, 
y that children fed with the cereal will do better. 
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are apparent. The data suggest that children in the better socio- 
economic areas are more often coached than those in the poorer 
areas. In Gibson’s school there were clear (and statistically sig- 
nificant) relationships between coaching and parental occupational 
and educational Ievel. Fifty-one per cent of the children of 
executive, professional and clerical fathers went to outside tutors, 
as against 17% of the children of skilled, semi-skilled and un- 
skilled fathers. Since this school is in a ‘good’ area, with several 
direct-grant schools of high reputation available to the cleverest 
children, it may be that the figure of 67% is near the upper limit. 

The average hours per child spent on paid coaching were found 
to be 86 in 1952, and 108 in 1955. The average cost to the parent 
whose child was coached was’ {10-11. The paid coaches were all 
teachers, doing this in their spare time, the majority being men 
teachers from primary schools. ‘Bhere was some indication that, 
when homework is set in a school, the amount of outside coach- 
ing falls. This needg further investigation, but it is arguable that 
official homework may reduce parental anxieties to some extent 
and be less harmful than outside or home coaching. The weight 


of coaching was more on English and Arithmetic than on intel- 
ligence. 


s 


Emotional Strain. Gibson states also, that there was a higher 
incidence of nervous traits (nail-biting, enuresis, frequent tears, 
etc.) emoilg the coached than the uncoached; but his observations 
Were not controlled. Most of King’s teachers also mention various 
Symptoms of nervous tension, particularly among girls. Some of 
them consider that tht interview (in areas where it is used) is 
much more feared than the tests. There are, of course, innumer- 
able stories of emotional breakdown, sickness, disturbed nights, 
etc., among children around the time of the examination, whose 
accuracy it is almost impossible to check. However, a few case- 
Studies collected by psychologists are worth quoting, even if they 
represent exceptional rather than typical instances.1 


s 

1 Three of these were submitted by Prof E. A. Peel to the UNESCO 

= Onference on Education and the Mental Health of Children in Europe, 

Pee (cf. Wall, 1955). The last one came from members of the British 
Yehological Society’s Committee of Professional Psychologists. 
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Boy, 9:9—Father a General Medical Practitioner. Stanford- 
Binet I.Q. 163. Attending private prep. school after transfer from 
a day private school. Transfer due to father’s feeling that boy was 
not making sufficient progress to be likely to pass 11- tests. 
Query: ‘Should boy continue at present schooland do extra work 
on the chance that he might make the grade, or should he be 
transferred to L.E.A. primary school now to soften transition to 
secondary modern if he failed the tests?’ Moray House tests gave: 
A.Q. 136, E.Q. 133. Both tests at 9:9. Despite all reassurances on 
the basis of these results, boy worked so hard at school that fol- 
lowing official allocation tests and pass for grammar school, boy 
spent several weeks in bed with nervous breakdown. 


Girl, 11:9—Father a dock worker, Allocated to grammar school: 
LQ.s 130 and 126; E.Q. 122; A.Q. 139. Query: ‘Girl depressed 
and anxious; truanting, unwilling to return to school; complete 
pk n interest; no participation in school life; lonely and soli- 
tary.’ Wechsler I.Q. 123, Rorschach showed extreme depression. 
a cut off from her former friends and life. Felt she would 
have to reject family to make grade in grammar school. No 
academic interests; and no career ambition which would have 
enabled her to make the effort. Losing ‘weight. Retiring from all 
social contacts—eyen at home, Spent all truancy time huddled 
over fire at home, neither reading nor speaking. Advised transfer 
ay modern school and short period of psycliothurapy. 

ade rapid recovery. Doing very well in modern school. Taking 
normal part in school life, No school 6r home problems since. 
ae over last two years shows picture maintained fayour- 
a y. (Note the difficulty of making a correct allocation in the 

“St Place, in view of social Prejudices involved.) 


na: ae E grammar-school teacher. Stanford-Binet 
HEA ia To Mother pressing father to “do something 
Hoe da S r. not being allocated to grammar school.’ All Moray 
verbal ae rae in range 95-110. Very; poor vocabulary; general 
Pale fe erty; reading interest confined to American-type comic. 
fae : n, anxious; tense and apprehensive; showing great strain; 
erly suffered from nephritis, specially advised to avoid strain 


~~ 
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—but mother uses this as argument for high potential ability held 
back by school absences. Actually I.Q. tests of Binet type over- 
estimate potential owing to favourable scholastic background and 
parental conversational opportunities. 

Our last case, though in many respects unusual and almost 
theatrical, brings out the importance of a factor which has re- 
ceived surprisingly little investigation, namely children’s own 
conceptions of the 11+ examination and selection. It is likely that 
they often build up among themselves quite fantastic notions of 
the nature and aims of selection, which nevertheless considerably 
affect their adjustment. 


0 

Girl, 11—Started sleep-walking shortly before taking the 11+ 
examination, and said on severalyoccasions that she would kill 
herself if she did not succeed. Her parents were referred for advice 
to the Child Guidance Clinic by their doctor. Examination showed 
her to be a thild of good modern school level for her area, but not 
likely to be considered suitable for transfer to grammar school. 
Her older sister was already in grammar school, but the parents 
had poor knowledge of the local 11-+ system; thus they knew 
little of possibilities in the modern schools, or of subsequent 
transfer system, in spite of a good letter to parents from the 
Authofity. Although there were some indications that parental 
demands may have been contributing, it was considered that the 
child’s perception of the 11+ situation had been instrumental in 
Producing the symptoms; Immediate treatment included helping 
the girl and her parents:to look on selection in a new way so that 
a modern school allocation could be accepted and not seen as a 
disgrace. After several interviews the sleep-walking and threats 
ceased. The Authority passed on early information about the 11-4- 
result, and when the allocation was announced it was taken with- 
Out any recurrence of symptoms, 


Discussion, While fully admitting the undesirability of imposing 
emotional strains on 1 1-year children, it is important to maintain a 
Sense of perspective, Too many child psychologists, in addition to 
Well-intentioned ‘Dut sentimental laymen, tend to under-estimate 
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children’s natural resilience. The normal upbringing of every 
child inevitably involves many pressures, frustrations and dis- 
appointments, and the healthy personality readily surmounts 
these. The problem, therefore, is one of degree. The taking of 
examinations at 11 is not absolutely bad, any more than instill- 
ing rudimentary table manners into the 3-year-old is necessarily 
bad. 

If the emotional effects were as serious as they are sometimes 
made out, we should expect many children to develop delin- 
quency or other types of maladjustment, and to be referred to 
Child Guidance Clinics as a result. Such cases do occur, and their 
importance should certainly not be minimized, but they are ex- 
tremely rare. Though no comparative data are available, it is 
likely that such breakdowns are at least as frequent, and often 
more serious, at the time of the G.C.E? examinations, or at any 
similar public examinations in other Wesi European countries 
(cf. Wall, 1955). 

he British Psychological Society’s Committee of Professional 
Psychologists (Mental Health) includes among its members most 
of the senior educational and child guidance psychologists in the 
country. They were asked to collect data on the incidence of 
maladjustment, and of the role of 17-4 strain. Records were 
studied in a number of areas over the last five years. In a school 
population totalling 212,600 there were 5,705 referrals to Child 
Guidance Clinics, whose age distribution is shown in the follow- 
ing Table: i 
Chronol. Age: « 


SH 6+ 7+ 84+ 94 Tot m+ r24 13+ r+ 15+, 16+ 
Percent. of Referrals: 

92 86 13:0 13-6 13-3 LISS ASS As ce an g6 ean r7 
Clearly there is No sign of any rise at 10-11 ++, but rather a gradual 
decrease from the peak ages of 7+ to 9+. 

Contributory evidence of another kind comes from Birch’s 
(1955) survey of nail-biting among some 4,000 children aged 
5-16+. Nail-biting is often regarded ås a symptom of emotional 
disturbance, though the fact that it occurs among 50% of pi 


children shows that its Psychological significance must not be 
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over-stressed. However it does tend to reach a peak in the 12+ 
age-group, coincident with the average age of onset of puberty. 
But here too there is no sign of any increase at 10-11, although it 
is often specifically mentiontd by teachers who believe that the 
approaching examination is causing nervous strain. 

The Society’s Committee made further inquiries from Medical 
Officers, and in the opinion of the latter there were no special 
trends in minor ailments occurring over the 11+ year. 

Among the 5,705 referrals to clinics, there were 41 in which the 
II- situation was found, by the psychologist or psychiatrist, to 


be a factor in the maladjustment. They were distributed as 
follows: 


Cases in which 114- Selection 
ä featured as a: 


© Major Minor 
Contribution | Contribution | Total 


` 


Severe, needing treatment, 
___&8. psychotherapy 


9 


Mild, e.g. counselling only | 


Assuming an age-group of some 20,000 this means that roughly 
ode child in 500 taking the examination suffers to such an extent 
that help from the clinic needs to be sought. Naturally there will 
e many other cases which are either less serious, or which fail 

to come to the clinic’s notice. But we may conclude that there is 
little evidence to suppart the notion of widespread and severe 
mental health effects. The psychologists who were consulted con- 
Sidered that most of the breakdown cases who came to the clinics 
a caused by other factors, such as gross inadequacies in the 
ie y relationships, active in the early years of childhood, and 
Bites most the selection system was likely to contribute to 
Ai a already in existence, e.g. that it might constitute a 
anxiety ae of anxiety to a child already rendered prone to 
words y its earlier contitution and environment. In other 
Upset , a small proportion of children who are liable to nervous 
anyhow may be seriously affected by the examination and 
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its preceding strain, but the great majority are not, and in prac- 
tically no case can it be said to make thern ‘nervous wrecks’. It 
should be added that many of the psychologists who arrived at 
these conclusions are strongly oppostd to the selection system, as 
being liable to intetfere with the healthy educational and per- 
sonality development of children in general; they are certainly 
not out to excuse it or bolster it up. At the same time they stressed 
the tentative nature of their findings, and the need for more 
adequate research, 


The School. The reputation of a primary school is largely affected 
by the success of its pupils at 11-+. Thus it is only natural that 
many teachers should still further ‘ncrease the strain by devoting 
all their efforts in the last year or two to cramming those pupils 
who have a chance of passing, and neglecting school subjects or 
activities which do not directly contribute to this end. Working 
for examinations or tests is very liable to have a stultifying effect 
on progressive educational practices, to discourage experimenta- 
tion with activity methods, group work and self-expression or 
creative subjects. In so far as this occurs, many psychologists 
would claim that it is antithetical to the mental health, and the 
Proper social and emotional growth of children (quite apart from 
any temporary emotional strains that it may stimulate). To quote 
Wall (1955): “Education in Europe regarded as the transinission 
of a minimum culture is relatively efficient; regarded zs a vay by 
which children are prepared emotionally for the enjoyment of a 
full and happy adult life it still has far to go.’ The role of the 
school should not be ‘merely to avoid needless difficulties for its 
Pupils; it has, or should have, a positive and constructive part to 
play in the healthy mental and emotional development of children’. 

Another harmful effect often attributed to the selection system 
by grammar-school staffs is that the coaching received at the junior 
School unfits the pupils for sounder methods of study, and deadens 
their initiative, Though observations such as these are inevitably 
difficult to check, there can be no doybt of the existence of what 
is called “backwash’, eR th decy imone primary-school 
Sacher to train their pupils for the particular kinds of tests Of 
examinations which are used in selection. The éurriculum comes 
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to be based on the tests rather than the tests reflecting the curricu- 
lum. For example, when English is tested solely by multiple- 
choice tests, the junior schools often cease to give the children 
any grounding in the writing of continuous prose, such as the 
grammar schools would normally expect of their entrants. Clegg 
(1953) writes: ‘If the Committee was to decide that henceforth 
they would select for Grammar Schools solely on the child’s 
ability to do long division, this form of calculation would be the 
main and most serious occupation of certain Junior Schools for the 
Whole of their four-year course, to the detriment of many other 
activities which ought to be occupying those years.’ 

A further complaint from the grammar schools is that many 
pupils of only average ability who have been successfully crammed 
find the work far beyond them. Either they tag along at the bot- 
tom of the C-stream, or develop® emotional or delinquent re- 
actions as a compensation. 

As to the modern,schools, it is generally believed that many 
children who go there, together with their parents, are disap- 
Pointed and resentful. The former have been dubbed failures at 
an impressionable age (and some modern teachers, we fear, are 
apt to rub this in), with the result that any interest in further 
educational progress is inhibited. Boredom and rebelliousness are 
eo too rife in some modern and unreorganized schools, 
in 8 a extent of this poor morale is often exaggerated, e.g, 
it popular articles in the press; and there is no real evidence that l 

can be attributed to the after-effects of selection. 


ane There are particular difficulties in obtaining reliable 
at ithe ation on the extent of coaching in schools and of distortion 
ee y echon] curriculum. Any attempts to prevent or 
ladito Ad even discussion of the topic with teachers, often 
she Mts y emotional defence reactions. This is inevitable, 
of the te om implies an attack on the professional integrity 
betenis acher, (Similar reactions do, of course, occur among 
ET A a so far as criticisms of their coaching seem to deny 
tensor om to do their best for their children.) One might 
their so ul object, te coaching and related practices at school if 
purpose was to raise the prestige of the school, and 
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its head, by producing ‘good results’. But the situation is far 
more complex than most critics suppose. For it is highly probable 
that a large proportion of any special preparation for the examina- 
tion that goes on is done for the best of reasons, namely to ensure 
the best possible education for the bright pupils. A good teacher 
is vitally concerned over the progress of his pupils. If he adopts 
a highly moral and professional outlook and refuses to do any 
special preparation, then he feels that Tommy Jones and Mary 
Brown, both of whom are clever children who ought to go to a 
grammar school, may be pushed out of the list by pupils from 
the school next door who have been coached for the whole year. 
He is thus the victim of strong opposing forces, and whichever 
decision he takes may leave him vith feelings of guilt. 

What do we actually mean by coaching? It might be defined 
as special preparation for the «I+ (or other) examination, aimed 
at the improvement of the child’s scores or marks, without having 
any regard to the educational value of the, exercises involved in 
such preparation, Clearly this is a difficult definition to apply in 
Practice. But we believe that the thoughtful teacher, who has 
Some experience of older as well as of 10-1 1-year pupils, can be 
trusted to distinguish between teaching practices which do or do 
not possess real educational value, From this point of view, all 
fa ruction or practice on intelligence tests (which goes beyond 
familiarizing children with what they are expected to do) probably 
falls within the realm of undesirable coaching.1 Ori the other 
hand many, though not all, of the exercises designed to improve 
children’s performance in attainments tests may be of value 1n 
themselves, and genuinely contribute to’the children’s education. 

Turning now to such factual evidence as we can offer: testing 
Surveys such as those of Vernon (1938), Sutherland (1951) and 

enon et al. (1955) strongly suggest that the average pupil does 
make greater advances in attainments—particularly of the more 
mechanical kind—during the year before the selection examina- 
tion than at any other Stage in his career; and that, once it is ove! 
he progresses more slowly, or even drops back in some respects 
and does not regain the same level till several years later. 


? 4 k "i e z set 
T . The topic of coaching on intelligence tests, and of measures to gg 
it, is discussed in Chapter VI. 
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However King’s questionnaire inquiry brings out the tre- 
mendous variations between schools. The majority of his infor- 
mants deny that 11-++ selection has any effect whatever on the 
education of 9-10-year or younger children, and nearly one-half 
insist that even in the last year of the junior school they can 
continue to teach children as they think best, regardless of the 
examination, They suggest that weaker, perhaps elderly, teachers 
are the ones most likely to succumb to the ‘11-+ drive’; Admit- 
tedly these informants may not be typical of the rank and file 
of junior-school staffs, but the fact that even a few believe that 
the syllabus would be quite unaltered if the examination was 
œ> abolished shows that most of the undesirable teaching practices 
and the atmosphere of strain tan be avoided. We know of many 
Schools where the education is very good, but where there is 
Scarcely any mention, of the 11- tests beforehand. The pupils 
take them in their stride and, indeed, thoroughly enjoy the day 
aoe S testing asa break in the usual school routine. Because 
a uae ite do exist, we are justified in attaching some blame 
Beduce on in the Opposite type of school where the 114+ does 
Bie Beco e kind of educational and emotional disturbances which 

“come so notoriaus. 

the anega Preparation for grammar-school work, of which 
this SDR ae . hools complain, is, of course, another aspect of 
hardlbe a o: EEEL coaching. A satisfactory solution can 
m many one ed so long as the pressure on junior schools to get 
Neverthehea. s as possible through the examination continues, 
struments = ks mitigation would be achieved if selection in- 
backwash oes : £ ae which had a good rather than a bad 
tions ie oF . A the English and Arithmetic tests or examina- 
those En as a nature that training for them improved just 
win ate i and Arithmetic capacities that the grammar school 
conceivabl E the difficulty would largely disappear. It is even 
stimulate E at intelligence tests could be devised which would 
capacities e pee to develop children’s all-round thinking 
Particular t.. istinct fronp their facility with the tricks A of the 

one est. Unfortunately, little progress in this direction can 

Ported ‘so far, © 


FA the modern school, the amount of despondency among 
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grammar-school rejects has probably also been much exaggerated. 
The great majority of modern pupils are of average or below 
average ability, and they are more likely to be relieved than de- 
pressed by not having to cope with the grammar-school curricu- 
lum, and the heavy homework that it involves, and by being 
allowed to progress more at their own pace. Recent research indi- 
cates that there is considerably more anxiety and worry among 
pupils who get into grammar schools than among those who do 
not. According to Bene (1955) and Oppenheim (1956) modern 
pupils tend to have less critical and friendlier attitudes towards 
teachers, parents and friends. Russell Davis and Kent (1955) have 
reported a relationship between the academic ability of children 
and the attitudes of their parents."The children of over-anxious 
mothers tend to be above average in vetbal ability, whereas child- 
ren of affectionate and encouraging mothers are more nearly 
average, 

_ Such findings might seem to confirm the idea that 11-}- selec- 
tion is responsible for engendering nervous strain and mental 
‘ill-health. But probably they reflect a more fundamental difference 
between families, which is closely bound up with social-class 
mores. Even if there were no 11-4- selectiun, we would have some 
parents more intellectually ambitious, more demanding on their 
children—as Allison Davis, Havighurst and Eells (1951) have 
shown in America, Nevertheless we must agree that selection for 
secondary schooling, under present conditions, tends to become 
a focusing Point for such anxieties. Indeed the ill-feeling and 
other emotional effects among parents constitute a more difficult 
problem than emotional maladjustment among 10-11-year child- 
ren. 


Much can be, and already is being, done by teachers, administra- 
tors and psychologists to alleviate tk 


examination, By pri 
tion Meetings, they can often be shown the H 
their anxiety on the children and the futility of excessive coaching. 
It can be pointed out that they can usefully encourage their child’s 


ee Se oe 


~ 
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interest in books, writing, drawing and number work throughout 
his primary-school’ career, but that this is very different from 
forcing him to do extra homework or to attend tutorial classes 
under the threat of failing to Bet a grammar-school place. 

Some analyses have been made of complaints sent to Local 
Authorities by parents, and these often reveal a considerable lack 
of knowledge of the objects and procedures of selection, even 
when the Authority has provided them with printed summaries. 
In one area, where a deliberate attempt was made to supplement 
written information with a series of well-planned talks, the volume 
of complaints was reduced from 16% of the age-group to 1%. At 

~»the same time one should not forget the irrational foundations of 
many parental attitudes.. Howéver persuasive the rational argu- 
ments employed by teachers, education officers or psychologists, 
many will remain unconvinced. Lorig-term relations are probably 
More important than ad hoc campaigns. In other words there is 
likely to be far legs trouble in areas where the administration and 
the schools are trusted and known to be sympathetic to all reason- 
able parental requests. Nevertheless it would be worth exploring 
Such propaganda techniques as the film, which might bring home 
to parents what is involved in educational guidance at all stages 


of school life, including sefection at 11-++. 


© ° 


y 
The Validity of Selection 


N EARLIER chapters we have criticized the selection TENA 
| several grounds. Here we have to assume that the pe SA 
system will operate in most areas for some time to gei a 
to ask the fundamental question: Mow far does it select a $ J ia 
the right pupils? To what extent are, pupils wrongly Pea ae 
the grammar and secondary modern school? No easy stra er ly 
forward answer to these questions is possible since they i aaa 
involved technical considerations. The basje method of ie 
the validity of selection is as follows. Pupils selected by z ott 
tests or examinations are followed up in their seconda i by 
years. Then their success in the secondary school is — oo 
internal or external examinations, such as the G.C.E., and ss 
follow-up measures of Success are correlated, with the entry 


Finding an Adequate Criterion, 
“upon a criterion of grammar- 
What is an adequate measure o 
school? This question must b 
material used to predict succ 
simply disposed of as Emmet 
is, by referring to correlatio; 
for the latter is a ‘measure’ 


és 
The main difficulty is to decide 
school success or tress 
f a pupil’s success in his gana 
e answered independently of t f 
ess. It is, therefore, not ate 
t and Wilmut (1952) suggest, t 
n between predictor and ait 
of the power of the former. It ad 
ducational and psychological groun ai 
whether grammar-school attainments, 
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desire to exercise judgement and responsibility in real life and the 
acquisition of godd attitudes, tastes and values, and most workers 
have had to ‘mike do’ with the safer measures of academic 
attainment, sometimes justifying their limitation on the grounds 
that success in examinations during and at the end of school life 
ranks very high in the pupils’, parents’, teachers’ and employers’ 
opinion of what constitutes secondary-school progress. One ex- 
ception was the suggestion by Happold (cf. James, 1952) who 
differentiated between pupils who were useful members of the 
school and those who could merely pass examinations. His 
criterion involyed such qualities as ‘staying power’ and ‘helpful- 
ness and spirit of service’. He claimed that the inclusion of these 
in the criterion leads to fewe® cases of discrepancy, but so far no 
objective demonstration of these claims has been published. It 
can be argued also that these quilities constitute something we 
should expect to be developed in pupils by the school. But against 
this view there are the obvious differences in character qualities 
that can be found in the pupils individually of any school, primary 
and secondary. Probably the real reason for their omission in the 
criteria used up to date is the difficulty of assessing them. This, 
however, should spur, on research to overcome the problem. 
There is one last observation that might be made.about the value 
of assessing character qualities. If such, qualities are incorporated 
in the criterion a parallel estimate should be made in'the ‘ battery’ 
or ‘team” of predictive instruments. We should be excessively 
optimistic if we expected that the core of the normal procedure, 
namely, intelligence, English and Arithmetic, would predict 
character qualities, even allowing for the persistence factor which 
shows itself in school attainments. 

Most workers use the yearly examination results as a basis for 
the criterion of grammar-school attainment, though recent work 
by Clark (1956) has shown that teachers’ assessments tend to 
favour the elder and often quieter pupils in the age-group. The use 
oF a single overall estimate of grammar-school success or suitability 
can also be criticized as implying a false educational principle. 
Life in a grammar school is necessarily rich and varied and its aim 
18 to provide something for all its pupils. The variety is lost in a 


i . . o . . : 
Single criterion and a multiple one is obviously preferable. Hence 
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the method described by Peel and Rutter (1951) has advantages in 
that it enables one to detect the significant components in the 
pupil’s attainments. From what has been saic in the previous 
paragraph the method of multivariate analysis is especially appro- 
priate when the criterion is extended to include character assess- 
ments.! 

School Certificate and G.C.E. results have been used by several 
workers. This has been criticized, but it is less likely to lead to 
extravagant claims, for the period between entry and taking the 
16-year-old leaving examination is the longest possible for the 
majority of the pupils. The varied levels of school performance in 
G.C.E. attributable to the different policies of preparation pursued 
in the schools, will also tend to réduce the correlation; in fact 
uncorrected internal assessments are dikely to lead to higher 
correlation. Inter-school variations in G.C.Ẹ. results may be the 
Most serious obstacle in our attempts to use G.C.E. passes as a 
measure of the best proportion of pupils tq. admit to grammar 
schools. Quite a large proportion of grammar-school pupils, the 
early leavers, never reach the certificate at all. Also it is very 
doubtful whether those who take only 2 or 3 subjects can be 
legitimately compared with those who take 5 or more subjects. 
Hence it is fortunate that we have evidénce from the old School 
Certificate days? to indicate that prediction over 4 and 5 years is 
almost as high as that over 1 or 2 years. However, G.C.E. is a 
nationally accepted standard for entry into higher forms, industry, 


commerce and the professional world and so constitutes an im- 
portant criterion of achievement, 
Other techniques 


of following up the €fficiency of selection, in 
modern as well as in 


Nati 1n grammar schools, have been adopted by the 
ational Foundation for Educational Research, and by individual 
research workers such as Nisbet (1955). Nisbet obtained ratings 
from the staffs of Scottish senior and junior secondary teachers of 
the likelihood of their fourth-year pupils obtaining a Leaving 
1 Since it may often be i he 
i a practicable to make these assessments on thi 
see only of a twofold classification the discriminant function suggests 
eens a particularly suitable form of multivariate analysis; (cf. Penfold, 
aye a ‘ d 
(2952) Rutter (1950): Peel and Rutter (1951); Emmett and Wilmut 
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Certificate and was thus able to grade a complete secondary 
population on a sitlgle scale. The National Foundation compen- 
sated for the inevitable variations between the standards of 
different schools ima certain area by scaling their marks against 
uniform tests of attainment, specially devised and applied to all 
schools. These techniques, however, are liable to exaggerate the 
validity correlations, because of the stereotyping effect, referred 
to in Chapter III. We saw that the average standards of grammar 
(or senior secondary) and modern (or junior secondary) schools 
tend to diverge farther apart. Hence any agreement between 
selection tests and later attainment is higher than it would have 
been had the modern-school pupils been subjected to the same 
degree of intellectual stimulatfbn during their secondary-school 
careers as the grammar pupils. 

Internal school marks or assessments seem to provide the most 
Satisfactory criterion, but even here there are difficulties. The 
first is the stereotyping effect caused by streaming on the basis of 
entry scores, which will tendsto boost the correlations unduly. 

Secondly, any one school or class constitutes a selected, and 
hence more homogeneous, group than the whole population of 
pupils. It is desirable therefore to correct the correlations obtained 
from the more hontogeneous groups for the effects of selection. 
These corrections often result in raising ‘within-group’ coeffici- 
ents of 0.3 OT 0.4, or even smaller, to ‘total-group’ coefficients of 
9.8 orèven 0.9. This correction process is aptto strike the layman 
or the teacher as statistical jugglery, yet it is really quite legitimate. 

magine a somewhat inaccurate weighing machine which makes 

mistakes of several pounds either way: in a single class whose 
Weights ranged from 5} to 7 stone, the rank order of weights that 
it revealed might be seriously in error. And yet the same machine 
Would dissriminate with perfect accuracy between fat adults and 
small babies. Now our selection procedures similarly show quite 
OW correlations with attainment in a grammar-school class. But 
ee want to know is how correctly they separate the most 
chet ©% or so from the lower 80%. And this is what the corrected 
see Sek show—namely the correlation of the selection tests 
ater attainment supposing that the whole age-group had 

en subjected to uniform teaching in the interval. There is the 
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further justification that corrected coefficients can someta i 
directly checked. For example the correlatior: i = : a ae 
Arithmetic Quotient in the total, group of ‘candidate et 
calculated, and then re-calculated in selected a ee ae. 
classes. When the latter is corrected for homogeneity it does 
close to the former. i 

oh the same time, there are difficulties in making oe 
corrections, and these increase as the selected groups ake 
more and more homogeneous (e.g. if they consist of single c we, 
instead of whole schools), and the size of the corrections i a 
pondingly larger.1 Thus it is likely that there are sa cage x 
one kind or another in practically all published studies. = pipe 
the cumulative effect of the numerous investigations o: se 
validity of selection which have been éarried out greatly increa 


our confidence in its efficiency. 


Arising out of this discussion some recommendations pane 
made, even though knowledge of their eficiency must fin 
depend on the results of further recearch. valor 

(i) The criterion is best based on internal school EaD NA 
and assessments. On the whole examinations are preferable 
general impressions of attainment. , « ta oie 

(ii) The use of G.C.E. results may lead to a reduction a 
apparent correlation betyyeen the predicting data and the criter¥ a ‘ 

(iii) The criterion should be multiple and not merely mere nt 
overall estimate, for in this way fuller knowledge of the signit wet 
Patterns of achievement and Personality can be detected. It a to 
business of grammar schools to discoyer these patterns an 
Provide the tight education for developing them. ld 

(iv) The criterion of ‘success’ in the secondary school shou 


: x riate 
1 The simple formula which most workers have used is approp. 
for correcting the validity o i 


s í y 
ions of this complex topic are Eed by 
urt (1943a) and Thorndike (1949). Another point often neglec whic 

UP Investigators is that any new test or other Proce ons 
as being tried Out, but which was not itself taken ¿nto account in selectio 


. e gee e whic 
x higher validities than will those jAstruments on Y 
selection was actually based, 
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be extended to include estimates of personal development as well 
as intellectual attainments. 

(v) SS should be corrected for homogeneity, and due 
regard given to Stereotyping or other distorting effects. 

(vi) More extended follow-up inquiries over succeeding years, 
like those being carried out in some counties such as Northumber- 
land, are also desirable for research purposes. 


Predictive Power of Selection Examinations. The validity of the 
objective components of selection examinations and procedures 
has been the subject of many inquiries. First we may consider the 
relative validities of the three objective tests in most common use, 
that is, of the tests of verbalntelligence, Arithmetic and English. 
McClelland’s classic inquiry (1942) showed that standardized 
Objective tests of intelligence and scholastic attainment correlated 
to about the same extent (0.70) with a criterion of success in the 
secondary sch 20l.4Details are given in Appendix A.) 

_ When we compare these three objective tests we find very con- 
Vincing evidence in nearly every research of the superiority of the 
intelligence test as an overall predictor of later success. Thus we 
have Emmett’s results in 1945 which led him to conclude that a 
Standardized intelligence test gives a better indication of grammar- 

school success three years after entry¢han the combined ordinary 
tests of English and Arithmetic. After the war, Rutter (1950) con- 
firmed the predictive power of the intelligence test by correlating 
It with School Certificate results. In the subsequent research by 
Peel and Rutter (1951) the test of intelligence was found to be 
the best single predictor of School Certificate, whether judged 
from the Arts or Science side. English was a close second as far as 
Arts subjects were concerned, whilst Arithmetic fell somewhat 
Short j^ its prediction of mathematical and science subjects. In 
order to achieve the maximum prediction of a criterion composed 
of equally weighted School Certificate marks in English Language, 
aot Literature, French and Mathematics, the three entry 
Jects, Intelligence, English and Arithmetic, had to be weighted 
ey 1, ' 87 and +27. The same data from Peel and Rutter 
Showed that the individual correlations between the entry tests 
and the School Certificate subjects compare closely with the 
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correlations between similar School Certificate subjects. More 
recent work by Emmett and Wilmut (1952) again confirmed the 
predictive power of the intelligence test as the lest overall pre- 
dictor of 11 School Certificate subjects. They showed also that 
Arithmetic was a less efficient predictor of science subjects than 
English was of Arts subjects (cf. Appendix A). Since, however, 
other investigators (e.g, Wrigley, 1955) have produced Arithmetic 
tests which give better predictions of all-round achievement than 
English tests, the question of their relative efficiency remains 
open. It does not amount to much either way. : i, 
If further convincing evidence of the superiority of the intelli- 
gence test is required, we may refer to the comprehensive study 
carried out recently in the West Ridifig on the correlation between 
objective tests at entry and subsequent performance three years 
later in grammar and modern schools. In the case of 8 out of 12 
grammar schools the intelligence test was the best predictor, and 
its overall Superiority was demonstrated by tha average figures in 
both groups. The objective Arithmetic test was superior to the 


English test when they were compared as predictors of related 
grammar-school subjects, 


So far then as the predictive Power of »bjective tests is con- 


cerned, all carefully conducted inquiries show that the misgivings 
about such material are without much foundation. As a team the» 
three tests most usually employed yield high correlations with 
later performance in the grammar school. Individually, the intelli- 
vindicated for it is the best overall test and 
is the least dispensable, This result is not really surprising, for 

telligence has received more attention from 
n anything else in the last 30 years and, 
tmed popular criticism, the intelligence 
` 


in spite of much ill-info; 
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liability inherent in its marking, does add appreciably to the 
validity of prediction. 


The Overall Validey of Combined Selection Tests. In combination 
the three objective tests (or intelligence tests plus ‘subjective’ 
measures) lead to a still higher degree of predictive efficiency. 
The correlation of total selection procedures with performance 1 
to 5 years later in the grammar school is typically of the order of 
0°45, though different studies have yielded figures from 0:60 
down to below 0-30. Thus the post-war researches by Peel and 
Rutter (1951) and Emmett and Wilmut (1952) gave multiple 
Correlations approximating 0-60 with equally-weighted combina- 
tions of School Certificate subjects. Within modern schools, 
Owing to their wider range of ability, coefficients are somewhat 
higher. Such correlations are by no'‘means large; many pupils who 
enter with the highest selection test results drop to average or 
elow in subsequentyears, and others rise. But that is surely to. be 
expected. Children change ag they develop, and often react differ- 
ently to the new or more advanced subjects, and to the new 
methods of the grammar school. And their work is inevitably 
affected by their interests and by the social adjustments they make 
at home and at school, which could not possibly have been pre- 
‘ted at 11 years of age. Much more significant, then, are the 
Corrected coefficients, representing validity over the whole range 
of abitity. Thus in Emmett and Wilmut’s research the corrected 
Maximum correlation was 0:86. When teachers’ estimates are 
oad as well as objective tests, they customarily approach or 

ven exceed 0-90 (Bosoniworth, 1953; Richardson, 1956).+ 
of fe us, however, look at the predictions so far discussed in terms 
A he number of wrongly selected and rejected children. Some 
p ye Ologists would point out that the forecasting efficiency, even 
a co¥telation of 0-90 is only 69%. However, this index of 


1 
ibe figure of 0-90 may be somewhat over-optimistic for validities 


eve 4 . egs 
RERI years. But as Richardson (1956) points out, the reliability of the 
tifiable t itself is certainly not perfect, hence it would be entirely jus- 
We have © correct for attenuation’. Throughout this Report, therefore, 
imperts @ssursed that she correlation of an efficiently conducted—though 

Cholas çtly .teliabls—selection procedure with a perfectly reliable 
tic criterion is close to 0°90. 
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iency is based on the probable amount of error in predicting 
eer secondary school or G.C.E. mak. ee pie 
can work suggests that the correlation coeffic,ent itsel gives ‘ 
better index of the ‘pay-off’ of a selection ogclassification Se 
cedure. However, we think the most appropriate measure of gon 
or bad selection is that which McClelland (1942) adopted, namely 
the proportion of pupils wrongly accepted for the gramma 
school and wrongly allocated to modern schools. With a 20 To 
entry rate, a correlation of 0-go can then be interpreted as follows: 


Successful in 
work of grammar- Unsuccessful 
school level 
Passed by selection pro- ai 
cedure = rs °° 5 20 
Failed by selection pro- 


cedure 


If we could follow u 
grammar-school level, 
pupils could have mana 
have surpassed one qu: 
The overall errors of t 


p the performance of all pupils in work of 
we should find that 5 out of the 80 itr 
ged it, that is about.6% ; and that they wou i 
arter of those admittedsto grammar id x 
he selection procedure amount to 19 Yor « 

With different entry Proportions, the figures vary. Here are 


Y validity of 
examples where 40% and 10% are admitted, and the valiuity © 
the procedure remains the’ same: 


Successful « Unsuccessful 
Selected 33 7 
Rejected 


2 53 


Successful Unsuccessful 
Selected 


3 10 
Rejected 3 87 go 
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The smaller the proportion entering the grammar school, the 
more difficult it i; to pick precisely the right pupils. 

With a less effeztive procedure, whose corrected validity reaches 
only 0:60, the errors (for a 20% admission rate) will be roughly 
doubled: | 


Successful Unsuccessful 
Selected 5 10 I0 20 
Rejected 10 70 80 


It will be no surprise to grammar-school teachers to be told that 
at least one quarter of thgse selected, on present standards, do not 
deserve their places. Again it is very much what would be ex- 
pected in view of the fluctuations of children’s work between 11 
and 16 years, and it is unlikely that the accuracy of selection can 
ever be improved much above the figure of o-go. If the grammar 
schools are to take in all, or nearly all, the pupils with the greatest 
intellectual ability, who will eventually be suitable for the uni- 
versities, they will have to put up with a considerable ‘tail’ who 
fall by the wayside. i 
„ More public concern is commonly expressed over the wrong 
Tejects—the modern pupils who later turn out to be of grammar- 
school catibre. Our estimate of 6% needs to be interpreted with 
caution. Had it been possible to identify these children at 11 years 
of age and give them grammar-school places, it is certain that a 
considerable proportion’would have tagged along in the grammar- 
school C-streams or near the bottom of the B-streams; the number 
Teaching ‘A? level would be far smaller than 6%. Again it is 
Probable that many of those who shine intellectually in the 
modery, school, and who are regarded as errors of selection be- 
Cause they gain numerous G.C.E. passes, actually do well largely 
because they are in modern schools. With brighter rivals out of 
the way they are able to, become leaders, and their good social 
adjustment helps to engender intellectual confidence. Sometimes, 
too, they get mora, help and encouragement from the staff than 
they would havé had in the grammar school. 
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The Size of the Grammar School Group. When we discuss the 
validity of the 114+ examination, as in earlierssections, we are 
really concerned with the extent to which thet predicting tests 
place the pupils in the right order of their poterttiality to succeed 
in the secondary school. We may, however, look at the problem 
in another way by asking not merely whether we have the right 
order of merit, but also whether we have taken too many or too 
few from the list for grammar-school places. The usual practice 
is to take ordinary level G.C.E, results as a measure of the desir- 
able size of the grammar-school group. As in the case of validity 
this is really an educational problem. What number of G.C.E. 
passes are we going to accept as an indication that a grammar- 
school education has not been a waste of time? Several workers 
have produced evidence on the problem ef the size of the grammar- 
school group and most give their results in terms of the number of 
G.C.E. candidates obtaining 5, 4 or 3 passes at ordinary level. 

In discussing this evidence we should keep jn mind the sources 
of Variation in G.C.E, performance, between different schools 
which we have already mentioned briefly. First there are the 
different minimum standards of entry to the grammar schools on 
the basis of rr examination results. So one grammar school 
may take pupils down as far only as the level of the mean quotient 
(standardized intelligence..and attainments combined) of 125; 
whilst another school may accept pupils with a mean quotient of 
115 or 110, Many of the pupils who sit G.C.E. from the'secortlary 
modern schools have mean II+ quotients of the order of 100 to 
5. Related to this factor is the variation of intellectual quality 
Mar aooi net localities, and if the pupils entering the ee 
fit cine oes €n as a percentage of the total age-group, th f 
A R rs into the figures. If, however, the grammar 
ba: mission mark is given as a nationally standardized score, 

en differences due to locality do not vitiate the results. Eor this 
Purpose It is misleading to give bare percentages, and the mini- 
mum admission mark should always be substituted or givenas well. 
Pa 's the variation due tc differences of teaching, 
5 Wation, interest and ambition in the grammar schools. So, 
pee oiar schools may draw pupils down «o the same level Es 
quotient, but may produce enormously different G.C.E- 
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results. This second type of variation is the real problem in re- 


Search on the folldw up of grammar-school pupils to the G.C.E. 
examination. It isnot easy ts correct for it, and the uncorrected 
G.C.E. results icey lead to spuriously low correlations 
with the 114- examination. Entering also into such inter-school 
_Yariation is the influence of early leaving. The amount of early 
leaving varies widely in different parts of the country, even within 
Single Local Authorities, particularly when they include rural and 
ighly industrialized areas, as in the West Riding. Peel and Rutter 
found that carly leavers tended on the whole to have lower mean 
Tr Moray House intelligence quotients or standard scores. 
Practice varies in grammar schools as to the number of 
CE. subjects the pupil is allwed to sit; however the minimum 
paete of most schools geems to be four subjects. 
he ‘ 


A following material kindly supplied by the West Riding 
uthority well illustrates two of these sources of variation: 


(2) (2) G) Ey = 
y 4) (5) (6) 
yanmar Exe of Number | Admission | Percentage Percentage 
Ato] ‘hildren | and per- mark ; from the | of admitted 
in the centage | Mean 11 +-| age-group pupils 
total age-| stlected quotients | who pass | passing in 


group » derived | G.C.E. in| 4 or more 
drawn 


from stan- | 4 or more | subjects 

upon by dardixed | subjects 
tests of 

intelligence 


each 


° school 


and 
attainment 
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116 
117 
114 
110 
112 
113 
106 
105 
106 


R 
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Pom Qu N o 
PI AOIAH 


adit Source of varia 
Own cn mark, givén as a 

© Tos. Column (3) 
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tion is shown in Col. (4) where the 
mean I1-+ quotient, ranges from 117 
illustrates how misleading it is to give 
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merely the percent of the total age-group who are admitted to the 
grammar school. Such a method fails to reveal that the intellectual 
quality of children varies in different localities. So, if we compare 
the areas served by schools A and G, we see that A draws 28:3% 
of the age-group at a minimum admission mark of 116, whereas 
G draws down to an admission mark of 106 accounting for only 
17°6% of its catchment area. School A presumably draws from an 
intellectually superior area to the area served by School G. 

No table could better illustrate also the difficulties caused by 
the inter-school variations. The proportion of pupils in each 
school in each G.C.E. year group who obtain G.C.E. in four or 
more subjects range from 31% to 67%. But the variation is by 
no means concomitant with the standard of entry as revealed by 
the initial admission mark. So in schools B and C with high 
minimum levels of entry, 1 17 and 114 respectively, only 32% and 
34% of the pupils pass four or more subjects at G.C.E. whereas 
in schools I and D with lower levels of entry. of 106 and 110 
respectively, 41% and 43% of their G.C.E. candidates pass in at 
least four subjects. It is noted also that the four largest G.C.E. 
groups (in schools A, D, Eand I) tend to have the highest propor- 
tion of successes (at four or more subjects) whilst the schools with 
the lowest intakes (B, C and G) tend also to have low proportions 
of successes, This Suggects that uniformity and size of class may 
be a factor in G.C.E, success. 

a Material from Northumberland likewise verifies how difficult 
it is to make use of G.C.E. results owing to inter-school variation. 
In this county where 13% of the II+ age-group are admitted to 
grammar schools and a further 2% at 12 and 13, in one recent 
year 480 grammar-school pupils took G.C.E., and 360 passed 
four or more subjects at ‘O° level. There was, however, consider- 
able variation between schools. At the one extreme, two schools 
had a 100% success (four or more subjects) whilst at the other, 
two schools had not much more than 50% success. Twenty 
secondary-modern-school pupils sat G.C.E. and not one passed in 
four or more subjects. None the less the number of modern 
schools all over the country which are introducing G.C.E. courses 
with considerable Success—Southampton afid Bournemouth are 
often quoted—ig indeed striking. Other pupils on leaving enter 
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Day Release or technical colleges, and likewise attain several 
G.C.E. passes. Ard there are many stories of pupils rejected by 
the normal procedure, who entered private schools or who were 
later transferred to grammar schools or found places by some 
unusual route, and who ended up with good university degrees. 
Both Bosomworth (1953) and Hewitt (1955) find that 12-14 year 
transfers from modern schools perform as well or better at G.C.E. 
as many borderline entrants at 11++. 

The data produced by Dempster (1955) in Southampton, and 
unpublished material supplied by Moon (1955), show how well 
secondary modern schools may do in G.C.E. if conditions are 
suitable. Some of the latter’s figures are listed in this table: 


əTotal No. 
of Pupil» 
> entered for Mean 
G.C.E.  |Aggregate|Aggregate| No. of 
% of Modern from No. of | No. of | paseses 
Schodl pliices Modern Subject | Subject per 
Authority at II+ Schools Entries Passes Pupil 
1 86% 8 3I 16 2'0 
2 Not known |, 38 IQI 102 2'7 
3 70% 99 429 229 2'3 
4 87% 8 , 10 7 og 
aTh 72% 3 5 Gilas 
6, Not known 6 9 6 r'o 
7 Not known 37 165 22 03 
8 Not known 29 131 47 ró 
9 77% 50 207 98 2°0 
To Not known 5 25 18 3°6 
II Not known 5 30 13 2°6 
——, 


It is clear from these figures that, on average, each pupil sat 
Some foyr to five subjects and passed half of them. This is note- 
Worthy since, in two of the Authorities (Nos. 3 and 5), some 30% 
of the age-group enter selective schools. Moon concludes, tenta- 
tively, that there are several children in modern schools in the 
areas investigated who are capable of profiting from an academic- 
ally biased education. However the number in any one school is 
Small, and they are seldom able to reach G.C.E. standard in more 


aby | 
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than a narrow range of subjects. He further carried out an instruc- 
tive comparison between the performance of a grammar-school 
group, and of pupils in a selective central school (which took the 


next ‘slice’ of able pupils in the same Authority), with the 
following results: 


No. of pupils passing 

No. of G.C.E. No. of pupils passing in Central School 
subjects passed in Grammar Group Group 

o 3 18 

as 7 5 

2 3 8 

3 6, 14 

4 1% r 8 

5 on ae 7 

© 4 9 

7 o 2 

8 2 o 
Totals 28 ; 70 


The two groups we 
difference found. e 
Such results are often quoted as showing the whole selection 
system to be so inaccurate as to be worthless, Our attitude as 
educational psychologists is, on the contrary, one of surprise at 
their rarity. Were any other of the older methods of selection 
employed, there would certainly be far more mistakes. The 
current methods of selection at 11+ undoubtedly have a higher 
validity than that of any other large-scale public examination that 
has been subjected to Statistical investigation. Moreover we 
should remember that a considerable proportion of apparent 
misallocations represent developmental changes that could hardly 
have been foreseen however good our techniques of assessment. 
According to Dempster (1955), the proportion of modern- 
school pupils in Southampton obtaining 3 or more G.C.E. passes 
is about 3%, and over the country as a whole little more than 1 %. 
Doubtless this figure could, and probably wiil, be improved in the 
future, though this may be at the cost of neglecting other school 


re compared by the.,t-test and no significant 
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subjects in order to concentrate on a few G.C.E. papers, or even 
at the cost of less care and attention being given to the 95% or so 
of modern pupils who haye no chance of reaching G.C.E. 
Standards..In any case the figure is still much lower than the 6% 
we might expect, in the light of the imperfect validity of selection,- 
the main reasons being, presumably, that many of the able modern- 
school pupils and their parents are not keen on the extra year of 
schooling or the homework involved, and that many modern 
schools have not the staff or other facilities to push pupils forward 
as successfully as the grammar schools. 

Another line of argument among critics of selection is that the 
Overall proportion of grammar-school pupils getting good 
G.C.E.s does not seem to haveincreased since the 1944 Act over 
the Proportion gaining Sckool Certificates and that, despite some 
improvements, there are still far too many who appear to be 
unsuited to the grammar school, and who leave early. In one of 
the Home Courties where the proportion of able children is 
likely to be very high, and grammar-school provision is nearer 30 
than 20%, it is still found that less than one-third of grammar- 
school entries get 5 or more passes (equivalent to a pre-war School 
Certificate); about one-third get 1 to 4 passes, and one-third do not 
reach the Certificate at all. Probably, however, such observations 
haye Very little to do with selection. Examining bodies are known 
to adjust their standards to some extent to the level of candidates 
enterifig, and there is no certain information whether G.C.E. 
Successes of the present day are any better or any worse than 
Pre-war School Certificate successes. Likewise the proportion of 
early leaving depends far more on parental attitudes and the 
Current economic situation than on the accuracy or inaccuracy of 
Selection, 

However, the most difficult problem to answer is that posed by 
Variations in G.C.E. successes in different areas, as well as in 
Schééls within areas, which seem to bear practically no relation to 
the proportions receiving grammar-school education. If it were 
true that roughly one-third of the 40% or so reaching grammar 
Schools in one county do well, and that only one-third of the far 
more highly selected 10% in another county do equally well, then 
It would be impossible for psychologists to maintain that low 
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selection test performance indicated unsuitability for advanced 
secondary education. And at present there are no published 
statistics to show how far this is untrue. Rather more is known of 
early leavers, and here, it seems, the proportions do increase, 
though only slowly, as the proportions entering the grammar 
school increase; (Collins, 1954-5, quotes a correlation of 0-275). 
Left-wing writers often claim that almost the whole of the ado- 
lescent population of Iron Curtain countries successfully attain a 
full secondary education. But facts are still more difficult to come 
by. 

Some British educationists hold much more cautious views. 
Robson, for example, on the basis of results in West Bromwich, 
suggests that we may be wasting eur time by going down beyond 
the top 7% for grammar-school places, A recent Scottish survey, 
as reported in The Times Educational Supplement, concluded that 
in Scotland: ‘at the outside, only 12 to 13% of the normal age- 
group are fit for a course which is more or less comparable to the 
English grammar-school course,’ Again, Bosomworth claims that, 
in admitting some 15% of its pupils to grammar school, the 
Northumberland Authority is making provision for every capable 
child, However, in the light of our discussion and of the results 
quoted above, it would hardly seem possible ¢o locate any definite 
line for dividing those euitable for grammar school from those 
suited for secondary modern education. 

Although the evidence as a whole is far from uniforin, the 
factor which appears to Produce most lack of agreement is that of 
the different standards of teaching, of ambitions and traditions 
in different grammar schools and secondary modern schools. 
Wherever the G.C.E, examination has been sat in modern schools, 
and where a real interest in passing the examination has been 
shown by staff and Pupils, then the results all seem to suggest 
that we can certainly allow the ablest 25 to 30% of the age-group 
to sit with every hope of the Majority obtaining a reasönable 
number of passes. At the same time we should recognize that, the 
farther down the scale G.C.E. courses are extended, the smaller 
is likely to be the Proportion showing the requisite academic 
interests and ability at academic subjects and the larger the 
Proportion likely to be frustrated by an unsuitable curriculum. 


4 
’ 
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Can Selection be Improved? In so far as selection procedure is 
concerned (as distinct from what goes on afterwards in the 
secondary schools) it might be thought that, by revising the 
content of selection tests along the lines indicated in later 
chapters, by introducing junior-school teachers’ estimates, and 
possibly personality tests of the kind described in Chapter IX, 
the validity of selection procedures could be considerably im- 
Proved. Actually, when correlations reach the 0-85 to ogo range, 
it is extremely difficult to push them higher by adding further 
tests or other instruments, however promising they appear to be. 
But the validities of our present batteries are already approaching 
the same figures as their reliabilities—i.e. the correlation between 
any two batteries. The typical reliability for a single objective 
test, i.e. its correlation with a second parallel test, is 0-95; and by 
combining the usual three tests, we can obtain an overall figure 
of 0:98 (cf. Peel, 1948). Even at this level, 1 in 10 of those passed 
by the first set of tests (with a 20% pass rate) will fail on the 
second, and vice versa. But the correlation between two somewhat 
differently constituted selection procedures is distinctly lower. 
For example in the Thorne experiment (cf. Chapter VIII), 
where Moray House tests, National Foundation tests and a 
Procedure based on teachers’ estimates plus ‘home-made’ ex- 
arginations were applied to the same group of candidates, there 
were 12% of discrepancies among the pupils selected by the two 
Sets of objective tests, and 174% of discrepancies between either 
Set of tests and the more subjective procedure. Thus the discre- 
Pancies between two different selection procedures are not far 
off the 25% of discrepancies occurring when any one really 
thorough procedure is compared with a scholastic follow-up 
criterion. Clearly we are so near the limit of validity that we can 
hardly expect that ‘tinkering with’ the selection procedure (e.g. 
including essays as well as objective English tests or additional 
PetSonality estimates) would produce any marked improvements. 
he particular children accepted will alter appreciably with each 
Modification of procedure,sbut the proportions of these actually 
found unsuitable for the grammar or the modern school will 
change very little, ° 
implications of such figures for selection have hardly been 
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realized. The size of the border-zone group, that is the group 
whose selection results do not provide reliable evidence as to 
whether they will be suitable for grammar school or not, is con- 
siderably larger than is usually supposed. Thus Pilliner (1950) 
estimates it at roughly 7% above and 7% below the actual border- 
line. But his calculations a 
cies to be expected if a second set of Moray House tests was 
applied. Instead we 
likely to arise when a 
correlating little mor 
discrepancies with fo 


ity coefficient of only 0-90 or less. We should be ready to admit 
that an occasional child i 


as g5 might come upi to, 
grammar-school standard. Thus if we are to be certain of picking 


up all potential grammar-school successes, we should—strictly— 
consider practically the whole top half of the junior school popu- 


lation as border-zone. How this is to be done will be further 
discussed in Chapter IX, 


——— 


VI 


Intelli gence Tests 


tion provoke more criticism and misunderstanding than 

intelligence tests. According to a Picture Post articlein 1952: 
‘Parents are driven out of heir wits worrying about their 
children’s capacity to do thêm. Particular test questions are often 
picked out and said te involve specialized information or other 
qualities—not intelligence; and the absurdity of expecting normal 
11-year-olds to dv a hundred such questions in three-quarters of 
an hour is often asserted. Many grammar-school teachers also 
accuse the tests of picking the ‘spiv’ or ‘slick’ type of child, who 
can answer tricky questions quickly, rather than the really able 
and persevering child who would make a better scholar. Nor are 
the tests universally supported even by psychologists. Heim 
(1954), Zangwill (19 50) and others have criticized the mass- 
testing system, and have drawn attention to what they regard as 


the dubious theoretical foundations of this type of mental 
Measurement. 


| EW FEATURES of the secondary-school selection examina- 


Why do intelligence tests seem to arouse more controversy 
than, say, the objective attainments tests which play at least as 
arge a part in deciding which children will get grammar-school 
Places, and which probably have much more harmful effects on 
Primary-school teaching and on pupils’ study habits? It is not 
because they are any longer so strange and unfamiliar. A very 
large Proportion of parents have done an intelligence test them- 
Selves, if they have served in the Army or the other Forces any 
time from 1942 onwards; dnd many purchase books of intelli- 
Bence test items for coaching their children, or at least read the 
Specimen tests whi¢h often appear in the popular press. The main 
reason is likely to be because their children’s performance at 
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these tests seems to reflect directly on them. As shown in Chapter 
II they were first introduced into ‘The Scholarship’ in the early 
20’s, largely on the ‘grounds that *they measured inborn ability 
or educability, rather than education received, and therefore gave 
a fair chance to children handicapped by poor social environment 
or poor schooling. Intelligence, in other words, suggests some- 
thing inherited, something permanent, and if a child fails on the 
intelligence test this cannot be explained away so easily by inefficient 
teaching, or illness on the day of the exam, or other excuses. Thus 
parentsaremuchmore emotionally involved in their children’s 1.Q.s 
than in their performance at attainments tests or ordinary examina- 
tions. They are also more upset, and more apt to attack the 
psychologist, when any imperfections in the tests, such as suscep- 
tibility to coaching or practice, are ‘pointed out; though at the 
same time—irrational as it may seem—they do their best to 
distort the test results by encouraging coaching at school or by 
outside tutors, or undertaking it themselves. Intelligence tests are 
also apt to touch off political prejudices. The strongly conserva- 
tive dislike them, partly because they are new-fangled, but 
partly also because they clearly show many lower-class children 
to be the equal of, or superior to, their own. Communists and 
many less extreme socialists believe, on the other hand, that 
ay favour the middlé and upper classes. The whole consept 
of inherited ability as determining a child’s achievements is 
Tejected in U.S.S.R., and the mental testing movement pro- 
scribed. = 

It is particularly necessary, therefore, to set out the arguments 
for, and the weaknesses of, intelligence tests rationally and im- 
Partially, guided by the evidence of scientific research rather 
than by traditional theories or by appeals to casual observation, 
hunches or (so-called) common sense. We shall find that the 
evidence has led to considerable modifications in the views 0 
contemporary psychologists on the nature of intelligence and its 
measurements. In many respects the theories givenin older psycho- 
logical text-books, which are commofily accepted both by teachers 
and by laymen today, will be shown to be inaccurate. First let us 
describe briefly how and why intelligence tests, as used around 
the age of 11, are constructed as they are. 
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Group Tests. A test suitable for application to groups of pupils 

normally consists of a printed booklet containing a large number 

of questions which have been shown, by preliminary trials, to 

range from very easy to very difficult for the children concerned. 

All questions are ‘objective’ in the sense that only one right 

answer is possible, and this is usually effected by the multiple- 

choice system. Thus instead of asking: 

Soot is to black as snow is to .......... ? 

the correct answer has to be chosen from 4 or 5 alternatives: 
ice, wet, white, sweep, ball. 

Occasionally the correct answer can be delimited without provid- 

ing multiple choices. For example a Directions Test may contain: 

Write the letter which ocgurs twice in the word SENSITIVE 

and three times inthe word ASSIMILATION. 
Again in Abstraction or Letter Series or Number Series Tests, 
we have this form of item: 
124711... What number comes next? 

Items of any one type, such as Analogies, Opposites, Classifi- 
cation, Number Series, Reasoning, etc., may be grouped into 
Separate sub-tests, each of which is preceded by an explanation 
and sample items, and given with a separate time limit (usually 
between 3 and fo minutes). Alternatively, short sets of these 
atems are mixed up in the so-called Omnibus test, and given with 
a single timing (say 20 to 50 minutes), after some preliminary ex- 
planation of all the types. Thus there might be five easy Analogies 
near the beginning, 5 more difficult ones in the middle, and 5 
very difficult at the end. This has the advantage that an untrained 
tester, using an ordinary watch rather than a stop-watch, can 
Sive the test without risk of serious timing errors. In either case 
the average child is not expected to do more than about half the 
items correctly; only the brightest and oldest are likely to succeed 
up to,the end. Thus the common criticisms of tests as being too 

Ong and too difficult are pointless. Moreover tests are not con- 
Structed in this manner with the primary object of setting a 
Premium on speed of work, but rather so as to spread out the 
Scores of the dullest, average and brightest children, and yet— 
or conveniencg of administration—to allow all children to finish 
at the same time. 

1 ` 
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Such a test must be given under examination egies 
from distractions; and the tester must adhere to a re 
instructions, timing and Scoring, otherwise the scores wi eon 
comparable with those obtained from other groups. The a 
have been applied previously, under the same E a 
large and as far as possible representative groups of chi rN F: 
comparable ages, so that their average scores and range or K 
butions of scores are known, and these provide the E 
standards for the test, The amount of ingenuity, technical ski 


: ‘ st 
and experimental trial that 80 to the production of a usable te 
are seldom realized, 


telligence Quotients, 

1. A child’s score may first be c 
the average scores for successive 
Chronological Age (C.A.) is rz 


ompared with a table showing 
age-groups. Suppose his true, or 
0, aud that he scores—not 
which is the average for representative 11-year-olds—but ae 
which is the average for 10 : o-year-olds, Then his Mental Ag 
(M.A.) is said to be 10, and his LQ. is: 
M.A, Io a 
Ca, StOS =X 100=91 
This traditional metho 


d has several drawbacks, though it is 
useful for children of pri 


il, after 14, 15 or so, there is little or no 
The'precise age varies somewhat for different nl 
and different individuals show quite varied patterns of growt 

and cessation.) The old practice was to allow for this by dividing 
the M.A.s of persons aged 14 or 15 upwards by a constant figure, 
Say 15, instead of their C.A.¢. But this was too rough and ready 


e the TO. 
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higher or much lower I.Q.s on Test Y. On Test X only some 24% 
of children might gain I.Q.s of 130 upwards and 23% 70 down- 
wards; whereas on Test % 10% might score 130+ and 10% 
70-. Clearly the I.Q.s on these tests are not comparable (except 
at the average). Similar variations may occur even on one and 
the same test at different ages, so that an I.Q. of 125 might be 
equivalent to an I.Q. of 140 several years later! Although they are 
quite natural, they are obviously very confusing to psychologists 
as well as to laymen, who expect a child’s I.Q. to be a fairly 
constant quantity. 

2. The alternative method of evaluating a person’s test score is 
by noting where he falls relative to a specified group of similar 
Persons, ‘Thus if he scores higher than 75% of 11-year children in 
general, he is said to fal? at the 75th percentile—i.e. somewhat 
Superior to the average. Similarly a 12-year-old might surpass 
90% of 12-year secondary modern pupils, and only 10% of 12- 
year grammar pupils. His score can then be interpreted in relation 
to either group. Such pereentiles (for a whole age-group) can 
readily be converted to I.Q.s by means of statistical tables.t Thus 
we know that the 97} percentile is equivalent to I.Q. 130, the 
75th to I.Q. 110 and so on. Strictly it should be termed a ‘stand- 
ard score’, since Ìt is in no sense a ‘quotient’. However I.Q., 
like F.Q. and A.Q., is so widely accepted that insistence on 
correct usage would be merely pedantic. Arrived at in this way, 
] becomes a measure of the person’s brightness relative 
to his own age-group, and it has a constant significance from one 
test, or one age, to another. 

It should be noted that this latter technique of scoring involves 
an assumption which is sometimes disputed—namely that intelli- 


Sence (or rather the ability measured by intelligence tests) is 


normally distributed’ in the general population. In other words, 
We arg asserting that half the population is of about average 
Intelligence (I.Q. go to 110), and that the proportions fall off 
Tegularly as we ascend or descend the scale, till barely 1 in 2,000 
exceed IQ, 150. Left-wit'g writers rebel against the implication 
that there is, and must always be, a limited proportion of the 
1 j p 
deat of one Cie integral. An arbitrary standard 
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population with high intelligence. It is true that no conclusive 
proof that intelligence is so distributed can be adduced, and that 
the distribution of the scores or the I,Q.s we actually obtain from 
most tests approximate to the ‘normal’ type simply because of 
the manner in which the tests are constructed. Nevertheless, 
several arguments seem to make it a reasonable assumption. 
First: many physical traits, like height, and manual skills, 
which can be scored in physical units, do tend to yield normal 
distributions; and there is no indication that tests which involve 
more mental content begin to alter in this respect. On the other 
hand, some traits, like weight, do give more skewed or asymmetri- 
cal distributions, Possibly the same is true of measures of mental 
Output such as literary or scientifir creativity (cf. Burt, 1943b). 
Secondly: I.Q.s obtained by the Mental Age scoring system do 
not implicitly assume normality, yet—at least over a fairly wide 
age range—they do approximate so closely to normality that it 
is plausible to attribute any irregularities to unevenness in the 
Coverage of the scale (for example, tg a lack of sufficient difficult 
items). Thirdly: common observation suggests that the very 
bright and the very dull really are relatively rare, and though 
such evidence is unreliable, it at least does not indicate any other 
form of distribution as being nearer the truth. It is sometimes 
claimed that the Soviet system of education produces very diff- 
erent results; but no convincing figures have been published, so 
far as the writers are aware. Left-wing critics would ‘have had a 
better case, as we shall see below, had they confined their objec- 
tions to the notion that no persons, except those who inherit very 
high intelligence from their parents, can ever get into the top 
few per cent with high I.Q.s, 
5 Though an overwhelming majority of psychologists accept this 
dogma of normality’, we should note that they allow exceptions 
at the bottom end of the scale. There are more imbeciles, idiots 
and feeble-minded Persons in the population than would'be €x- 
pected (i.e. more than 0-05% with 1.Q.s below 50, or 24% below 
70), and it is reasonable to attribute this excess to pathological 


1 r h 
As Dr Heim Points out, almost any distribution of measurements of 


human qualities can be convi i 
p nverted into, or out of, the normal shape by 
altering the method of scoring, aes z 
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causes such as birth injuries and endocrine abnormalities» In 
assessing these defective levels of intelligence, we are likely to 
retain the otherwise outmoded Mental Age system. (The system 
was indeed introduced in the first place for application over the 
feeble-minded and backward range. Binet never supposed that it 
would be suitable for superior children and adults also.) 


Other Types of Intelligence Test. Group tests are not necessarily 
composed wholly of verbal questions. Many contain similar items 
requiring classifying, reasoning, grasping relations, etc., but using 
non-verbal material, either pictures or abstract diagrams. These 
are occasionally employed in 11+ selection, but tend to give less 
useful results (except possibly, in predicting scientific and mathe- 
matical promise); since the ability needed for grammar-school 
work is itself so verkally biased. Still other group tests involve 
verbal problems but no reading of instructions, since they are 
applied orally. Oral and pictorial tests are more suitable than 
verbal for younger schoolchildren. For it has been shown that 
the ordinary r14 group test requires at least a g-year level of 
reading skill. This means that, for the more backward 11-year- 
olds, the intelligence test becomes largely a test of ability to read 
the instructions and questions. 

>individually administered tests usually follow quite a different 
type of construction, and incidentally avoid reading difficulties, 
Since almost all the questions are given orally, or by practical 
demonstration. The original Binet-Simon scale (as revised in 
1911) consisted of short sets of intellectual tasks chosen, on the 
basis of previous trials, as appropriate to the mental level of 
average 3, 4, 5 . . . 12-year-olds (plus a few for older children and 
adults), A child does not have to attempt all the items he can 
manage within a given time, as in the group test. Instead succes- 
Piye sets are applied, ranging from the age level that he can manage 
compiétely up to the level where he fails completely. From this, 
his own level on the Mental Age scale can be calculated. Many 
tuislations and more elaborate revisions have been published, 
the most widely used being Terman’s Stanford-Binet scale (1916) 
eae the Terman-Merrill or New Stanford Revision (1937). The 
atter is still gentrally employed by British psychologists for the 
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accurate assessment of an individual child, though some favour 
its replacement by the WISC or Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children (1949). Any of these are likely to take a skilled tester a 
half to one hour for each child, hence they cannot be used for 
testing large numbers. They are definitely unsuitable for applica- 
tion by teachers or others who have not been carefully trained 
to use them. Nevertheless some L.E.A.s do arrange for a limited 
number of borderline or doubtful 11+ candidates to be individ- 
ually tested by a psychologist, before making a decision. And the 
individual test is always preferred for assessing children who 
attend a Child Guidance or Educational Clinic, or in recom- 
mending transfer to an E.S.N. school. The main reason for its 
greater trustworthiness is that the. tester has more control over 
the child, can ensure that he is co-opetating, that he knows what 
to do, and is expressing the maximum intelligence of which he is 
capable, Although experiments show group-test results to be much 
less affected by keenness, state of health, distraetions, etc., than 
many people might expect, it is nong the less true that we cannot 
control all the relevant circumstances that influence each individ- 
ual child. For example, failure to follow the instructions, Or 
turning over two Pages at once, may be signs of poor intelligence; 
but they are not the same thing as failure to do the test when 


n taking more than one group’test 
ores were depressed by ‘lack of 
> tional ďisturbance or conflict’. 

Another important difference is that the Terman-Merrill test- 


ing situation is a much more natural one. The test questions are 
given without any stress to work quickly, and the child supplies 
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his answers in his own words; he does not select them as with 
multiple-choice items. The types of items in an individual scale 
are usually more varied and interesting. Many of them are based 
on pictorial or practical rather than purely verbal problems. Ter- 
man-Merrill is often usefully supplemented by purely practical 
tests (known as performance tests), based on fitting shapes into 
holes, constructing patterns, drawing mazes, etc.; and the WISC 
Contains several of these, thus yielding a performance test as well 
as a verbal test I.Q. Most psychologists therefore regard an in- 
dividual test I.Q. as giving a more reliable and representative all- 
round survey of a child’s intellectual powers, although there is 
in fact no evidence that it is more predictive of ability to do 
§rammar-school work than is fhe result of a group test. 
_In concluding this section, we would agree with psychologists 
like Heim who consider that the group test tends to take too 
mechanical a view of mental measurement. Mental abilities are 
very different from physical traits like height, which stay the 
Same more or less regardless of the circumstances of measure- 
ment, In normal life, people think and behave intelligently or 
Uunintelligently in a certain social and emotional context. Just 
Ccause we happen to be concerned only with the intellectual 
Or Cognitive aspect, we cannot ignore all the other relevant 
actors, such as the child’s attitudes. The individual tester can 
arly effectively keep such factors constant. The group tester 
should také more account of them, and investigate more fully 
Ow they affect test performance and how they can be controlled. 
uS more attention should be paid to the possible effects of 
children being over-anxious or excited about the test, and whether 
—tor ¢xample—they think that as many items as possible must 
€ attempted or whether they are concentrating on accuracy. It 
tate that testers should not be employed unless they have been 
ee ‘Jn instilling the right atmosphere and getting across the 
aoe i Pon properly, At the moment it is only too likely that 
ads eachers commit gross errors of testing technique, such as 
a dding © or helping children who put down wrong answers, 
de 8 to or omitting some ofthe instructions, mis-timing (partic- 
ny of tesĝ given În separate sub-test form), and mis-scoring. 


ven When the storing is checked it is quite easy for errors to 
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escape notice. At the same time we must insist that these weak- 
nesses of group tests are nothing like as serious as some critics 
suppose; otherwise it would be impossible for the I.Q.s to provide 
as good predictions as they do of future educational ability. 
Perhaps their most disturbing consequence is, not that they lead 
to many miscarriages of justice, but that they lead to the wide 
circulation of exaggerated stories and tend to bring the whole 
of testing and psychology into disrepute. 


What Do Intelligence Tests Measure? Critics who glance at some 
of the tests in common use, or who are surprised by the low or 
high scores of children whom they expect to do well or badly, are 
very apt to question whether the tests really measure intelligence. 
And their doubts are reinforced when they learn that psychologists 
have no generally agreed definition of just what it is they are try- 
ing to measure. Instead there seem to be a lot of conflicting 
theories and complicated statistical arguments. Before discussing 
these problems, we should point out that no one should expect 
to be able to tell what abilities a test involves merely by looking 
at it, Particularly when the test is constructed for examining 
children’s mentalities. Much better evidence than teachers 
subjective impressions is needed for such statements as that I.Q. 
tests select the ‘spiy’ type of pupil. Occasional surprising results 
also are quite unconvincing, since it is only too easy to confuse 
troublesome behaviour, or lack of industriousness, oF P0Ot 
achievement due to poor schooling or other causes, with lack of 
intelligence. The main object of introducing intelligence tests 
was to eliminate such vagaries of human judgement, and to 
Provide an objective assessment of ability. Sometimes one even 
hears complaints that a thoroughly badly behaved or lazy child 
has obtained a high L.Q., or that one with outstanding artistic, 
mechanical or other talents got a mediocre result. These are based 
ona complete misunderstanding. Intelligence tests would mot 
be serving the functions for which they are designed if they did 
reflect character or emotional traits, qr specialized—as contraste 
with general all-round—ability, . 
Admittedly, however, there are very real difficulties in deciding 
what sorts of items to include in an intelligence test. Items for 4 
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test of, say, mechanical aptitude, can be devised and selected on 
the quite straightforward grounds that men who are known to be 
good mechanics do them better than poor mechanics. Again the 
choice of items for a test of English attainment can be guided by 
the English syllabus the schools are trying to cover. There is no 
Such external criterion of intelligence, and in its absence, the 
following have been used: 

(2) Items show an increase in pass-rate as children grow older. 

his is a necessary but not sufficient qualification. Arithmetical 
attainment items, or size of shoes, also increase with age. More- 
Over it is useless for picking items to test persons brighter than 
the average 15-year-old. 

(b) Items are done better by children judged as intelligent by 
their teachers than by dulPones. This too is useful, but the flaws 
have been pointed ous above. 

(c) Items appear to the psychologist to involve intelligence. 
4 nfortunately, as already admitted, opinions differ; and even 
items which are generally acceptable to psychologists may involve 
other abilities besides intelligence. 

d) The results from any one type of item should agree with 
those of other presumed tests of intelligence. In Moray House 
and National Fourfdation tests, for example, preliminary trials 
vy have shown that every item does corfespond fairly closely with 

cores on the test as a whole. When criticisms are raised against 
pee items because they appear silly, or because alternative 
+ ers seem possible, this fact that every item of the test has 
itself been tested is forgotten. 
k ia obvious objection to (d)—at least as the sole criterion of 
oF oe that it tends to perpetuate or even reinforce any errors 
m aie Binet’s original scale, or the early group tests of 1917, 
likely Re y conceived, all subsequent tests resembling them are 
ites TA F equally poor measures of intelligence. Indeed new 

DEn AE might be more indicative of intelligence will tend to 
ica cted because they do not agree so well with the conven- 
Fa a Itisa reasonablt comment on the 11+ I.Q. tests that, 
interests of high Statistical reliability, they may have be- 


Co: eal i F i 
me unduly narrow or artificial, i.e. less valid measures of in- 
telligence 
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Here we must introduce the conceptions of factor analysis, 
which are fundamental to psychological test construction. Over 
50 years ago, Spearman noted thatcall tests of mental abilities, 
however varied, tended to overlap or to correlate positively with 
one another to a greater or lesser extent. Those who were above 
average in any one ability tended to be above average on all others. 
This suggested that there was some underlying ability or ‘general 
factor’ running through them, and he was able to show (within 
the limitations of his rather meagre experimental data) that such 
a common factor could actually account for all the observed cor- 
relations. He called this factor ‘g’, for general ability, but did not 
explicitly identify it with intelligence because, as he pointed out, 
there was no satisfactory agreement about the meaning of ‘in- 
telligence’, Intelligence is necessarily*a subjective theory about 
the nature of mental faculties, whereas g is an empirical fact. As 
Burt pointed out, it is the Highest Common Factor that can be 
extracted from analysing any set of test scores. Nevertheless, 
tests which would be generally regarded as involving ‘higher 
mental processes (thinking, reasoning, classifying and abstracting, 
and in particular the grasping of relationships) were in fact found 
to involve g to a much greater extent than tests of sensory OF 
manual capacities, or of more habitual or rote mental functions. 


Thus the aim of most méhtal testers (in Britain at least) hes been, 
not to choose 


they depended on intelligence 


logical and scientific. Spearman seemed i 
pro cm of measuri i hich cou 
not be precisely defined. But as Stes eps Side applying 
Beane tests to larger numbers, certain flaws became appar- 
asit HS ae Considered that the content of any test, in so 
pi Consist of g, was somethirfz completely specific to tha 
alone. Any set of tests should measure the same g, as no other 
common factor existed; though he admitted a few exceptions, 
“6 sub-types of ability such as the mechanical and the musical. 
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Burt, on the other hand, provided evidence of numerous ‘group 
factors’, or sub-types of ability present in groups of similar tests. 
While Thurstone and his followers in America went almost to the 
other extreme, and—using more flexible factor-analytic tech- 
niques than those of Spearman—classified the mind’s abilities into 
a whole series of more or less distinct factors: verbal reasoning, 
fluency, rote memory, number, spatial, and many others. For 
them g, if it appeared at all, was secondary to these group factors 
(cf. Vernon, 1950). Teachers and laymen, and even many psy- 
chologists, find it difficult to see the value of factor analysis when 
such apparently complete disagreement reigns between the views 
and the findings of experts like Spearman, Burt and Thurstone. 
Actually the differences are rglatively minor nowadays; mental 
traits and abilities can be classified in many different, yet plausible 
Ways, much as human bodies, for’ example, might be classified 
Primarily by the general dimension of size, or else by numerous 
more detailed characteristics of particular limbs. The important 
point is that both British and, American factorists now agree that 
different mental tests, with varied form and content, do measure 
Somewhat different factors over and above g and their separate 
SS or specific elements. For example, verbal group tests do 
embody an important verbal component or v factor, which is not 
pent in most non-verbal group or? individual performance 
Be Thou h less clearly proven, it is likely that such tests, based 

on mtltiple“choice items done at speed, likewise measure a factor 
ny pros) of ability at this kind of material, which is absent from 
a erman-Merrill test. It is the presence of such additional 
a a which have little or no relevance to successful school work 
3 manifestations of intelligence in everyday life, that is largely 
“sponsible for the artificiality and lowered validity of verbal 
aap tests; already referred to. At the same time this defect 
Rea De exaggerated, since for the most part these tests do 
ieai e same g and v as Terman-Merrill, or indeed as any 
ES, intelligence test likely to be designed in the future; and 
X ors are extremely» relevant to grammar-school success. 
wae be seen then that the foundations of Spearman’s views 
E same and that we still have no objective criterion for 
g Whether®or not a test is really a test of intelligence. And 
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yet the present position is much less unsatisfactory than it sounds, 
for the following reasons, Although factor analysis does not 
enable us to pin down the essence of intelligence or the nature of 
the central factor, it has developed to the stage where it can very 
effectively analyse and classify the component abilities in a num- 
ber of tests. For instance, it can determine whether ‘facility-at- 
doing-multiple-choice-items? is an important element in any test; 
or whether some mental function—say ‘judgement or common sense 
or creativeness—which we might wish to include in our concept 
of intelligence, is excluded by our present tests, and so forth. 
Moreover there has emerged in recent psychological writings, 
such as those of Hebb and Piaget, a more consistent theory of 
intellectual development. We realize that intelligence is not any 
one definite faculty or power of the mind. It includes all the 
mental functions which have been mentioned in the apparently 
conflicting definitions given in the past, and indeed permeates all 
our behaviour and thinking. Our tests can emphasize any group 
factors, i.e, any aspects of intelligence, that we wish. Thus most 
of our present group tests are mainly tests of ‘academic aptitude’. 
hey emphasize capacity for dealing with complex concepts, for 
comprehending or grasping relations, for abstract reasoning and 
ney verbal learning. Individual tests, though overlapping very 
pat probably give a better sampling of intelligent behaviour 
= very ay life, Instead of trying to measure some one thing 
ae anime it would be more sensible to choose types of 
zc eve us the best predictions of whatever kind of ability 
ee interested in, e.g, intelligence for grammar-school work. 
F EETA pa more careful study is needed of the development 
ectua Powers in the course of secondary and university 

asis we could devise somewhat improve 
resent ones of undesirable features, and £9 
te prognostication of those qualities of mind 
ccessful grammar-school or university work, 
y covered by attainments tests and conven- 

Š 
E: ur present tests are extremely useful; indeed it is shown in 
a Mes theyare usually our best single'instrument. But they” 
probably be better still if, for example, thty gave less scop? 
\ 
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for slapdash guessing, and depended less on picking the right 
answer at speed. There may well be some truth in current criti- 
cisms by grammar-school teachers, even though they are exagger- 
ated. Such teachers would by no means appreciate having all 
‘plodders’, if that were possible. The real weaknesses in these 
arguments are, first, that children are very rarely consistently 
‘slick’ or ‘plodding’; their attitude to a job varies greatly with 
the particular job; and secondly that mental quickness is by no 
means distinct from or opposed to mental power. On the whole 
those who can think quickly are usually better able to think suc- 
cessfully. Spearman’s work has fully demonstrated this point 
although, as we have admitted, later factorial investigations do 
indicate that a partial distinction can be made, i.e. that we would 
get slightly different results if our tests concentrated more on 
Power’, less on ‘speed’. > 
The same answer can be given to those who think the tests fail 
to cover creativity and originality, or good memory or a number 
of other qualities of mind; namely that, to a very large extent these 
qualities do ‘boil down to’ the same g and v that the tests already 
measure; yet at the same time it would be possible to give them 
a little more weight. If psychologists seem slow to accept and act 
on these criticisms,-one should point out that the research involved 
in, (a) studying the reality of such qualities, (b) devising effective 
tests of them, (c) trying them out and following up children over 
Several yedts to see if they actually help in selection, is exceed- 
ingly elaborate, expensive and time-consuming. Educational psy- 
chologists are generally too busy with routine jobs to undertake 
such work. Moreover teachers and administrators often resent the 
Waste’ of pupils’ time involved in the necessary experiments. 
: hus Progress is inevitably slow. Yet we can admit that the group 
intelligence test has become somewhat unenterprising and stereo- 
typed (partly because administrators like to be able to rely ona 
Standard product which is comparable from one year to the next), 
and that they might benefit from a complete overhaul. 


Hoe Far Do Intelligence Tests Measure Inborn Ability? As pointed 
ut in our Opening, this question underlies much of the contro- 
versy and critici&m to which the tests give rise. It should be 
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mentioned first that, even if the I.Q. was completely innately 
determined and dependent on inherited genes, it would still not be 
true that children must haye the same intelligence as their parents. 
Just as a tabby cat has kittens of a variety of colours, and just as tall 
parents often have children who grow up to be smaller—or even 
taller—than themselves, so we should expect some resemblance 
but also considerable variations between parental and offspring 
intelligence. Likewise two children in the same family do tend to 
have fairly similar intelligence, yet often differ quite widely from 
one another (unless they are identical twins). Such variations are 
attributable to the varied “reshufflings’ of the parental genes at 


an innate component in the 1.Q. For children in the same family 
are usually brought up pretty much alike; and if their intelligence 
Was purely dependent on upbringing it would be inconceivable 
that they should often show such wide differences. The same 
applies to children in an orphanage, Despite their highly stand- 
ardized environment and education, different orphans in the 


the child’s or adult’s intelligence. Quite early in the history of 
mental testing it was observed that children of gipsies, tinkers,or 
» Who received scarcely any schooling, obtained 
very low I.Q.s on the Binet-Simon scale. This was interpreted to 
mean that the tests measured inborn ability only when children 
had had normal educational Opportunities. Also it was generally 
Supposed that this limitation applied mainly, or solely, to tests 
with verbal content. Hence more accurate results could be ob- 
ae with non-verbal (Pictorial, abstract diagram, or per- 
ormance) tests, However, much additional evidence has accumu- 
late d showing the inadequacy of these views. Studies of foster 
children by such cautious American psychologists as Freeman © 
and Burks indicated that good or poor foster homes might make 
a difference of To, or at most 20, peints of I.Q. Expressed in 
another way: foster children showed considerably less resem- 
blance in intelligence to their true parents than did’ children in 
normal families, and showed just about as clost resemblance to. 
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their foster parents. More exaggerated claims were made, around 
1938, by the Iowa investigators, Wellman, Skeels and others, on 
the basis of studies of orphans and adopted children. They went 
So far as to say that adopting parents need take no account of the 
heredity of children they propose to adopt. But their findings 
have been widely criticized, and in this country Lawrence (1931) 
was able to show a small but appreciable correlation between the 
I.Q.s of illegitimate orphans, separated from parents before the 
age of 6 months, and the social class of their fathers who had 
nothing to do with their upbringing, A number of left-wing 
writers, backed by the scientific investigations of Eells, Davis, 
and Havighurst (1951) at Chicago, have claimed that intelligence 
test results largely or mainly reflect social class differences. For 
it is regularly found that «the I.Q.s of children of professional 
Parents average aroungl 115, and that there is a regular decline 
with socio-economic grade down to an average of around 93 
in children of unskilled labourers. But Lawrence’s evidence, 
Just cited, proves beyond doybt that to some extent such social 
class differences are genuine, innate ones; that middle-class 
children do not do better than working-class merely because 
they receive more favourable upbringing which helps them with 
the tests, i > 

Further important studies have beem made of identical twins 
brought up in different environments, by Newman, Freeman and 
Holzifiger (1937). These too showed that in very different en- 
vironments twins—with the same hereditary equipment—might 
differ by as much as 20 points in I.Q. Anthropological investiga- 
tions are relevant too: it has become clear from work in primitive 
Societies that no test material is culturally ‘neutral’, i.e. entirely 
unaffected by upbringing. For example performance tests cer- 
tainly do not yield fair comparisons between African, or aboriginal 
Australian, and British children. The latter have far more experi- 


“enee in handling blocks, interpreting pictures, etc., than the 


former, Moreover the attitudes of different people towards the 
test situation make 4 considerable difference. The natural reaction 
of aborigines to a difficult problem is not to try to solve it as 
quickly as possible by individual effort, but rather group discus- 
sion. Even as nea? home as the outer Hebrides it has been found 
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that the ordinary group test (translated into Gaelic)! does not 
work, since children there have quite a different tempo of exist- 
ence, and cannot be made to understand the need to work at 
speed (cf. Smith, 1948). 

If environmental effects are considerable, we would expect 
frequent changes in I.Q. on retesting, and these do in fact occur. 
It has been far too widely supposed that a single testing yields 
an L.Q. which would be constant for life, The pioneers of mental 
testing like Burt and Terman did indeed point out that test 
results were not perfectly reliable, and that changes of the order 
of 5 or even 10 points were quite common. But this prediction was 
based on retesting after quite short intervals with very thorough 
tests like the Stanford-Binet. Over longer periods, and especially 
where different group tests are applied, fluctuations may be much 
greater. It is therefore unfortunate that- educators have been 
allowed to gain a somewhat exaggerated notion of the degree of 
stability of the I.Q, e 

The technical evidence is reviewed in Appendix B. From about 
6 to 11 years, the I.Q. obtained from a good individual test 1s 
unlikely to alter by more than about 7 points on the average (or, if 
the child is frequently retested, by ro points). That is, he does 
tend to stay in the same band or region. Mahy children are less 
eels than this, but a fèw show much larger fluctuations. Some 
17% may alter 15 points up or down, and rare cases may even 
change 30 to 40 Points. Much the same holds when a thorough 
group test given at rz js compared with similar (not identical) 
group tests up to 15 or 18 years. It is difficult to generalize since 
much depends on the shortness of the time interval, the similarity 
of the tests, the accuracy of their norms and other technical con- 
siderations, But one can definitely conclude that the I.Q. is 
sufficiently stable to make possible useful predictions in the 
majority of cases over the period of primary or of secondary 
schooling. Yet it is also likely to fluctuate so widely in a minority 
that rigid segregation or streaming by I.Q. would be quite un- 

Justified. It would be still more hazardous to predict from 6 years 


1 In some lar, i : f be 
' gely Welsh-speaking areas the intelligence-test has to 
andes selection, not because it is inappropriate, but because few 
ardized tests in the Welsh language are at presetit availble. 
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to 18, and tests given before the age of 6 are much less indicative. 
Indeed the various tests of developmental level sometimes applied 
to babies from o to 24 previde practically no indication of later 
intelligence, except perhaps in cases of severe mental defect. 
Now by no means all these changes can be ascribed to good or 
poor environment. There are many other factors which render any 
single test result incompletely trustworthy, and it is safer to 
accept the figures already quoted of 10, up to 20 in exceptional 
Cases, as an estimate of the magnitude of environmental differ- 
ences. This is borne out by investigations into the effects of 
different types and amounts of secondary schooling. We now 
know that it is not true (as some older psychology text-books state) 
that growth in intelligence reaches its maximum at 14 to 16, and 
that only acquired information or occupational skills continue to 
improve thereafter. People possessing the same intelligence level 
at 9 years have been retested as adults, and it has been found that 
those who received full secondary and university education were 
now 12 I.Q. points ahead of.those who left at 14 or 15 and received 
no further education (cf. Husen, 1950; Vernon, 1955). This does 
not mean that all grammar schools improve the intelligence of all 
Pupils; as always there are large differences, and some grammar 
Pupils fail to get-as much stimulus as other adolescents do in 
modern schools and Further Education classes. Nevertheless the 
generally better education in grammar schools does usually pro- 
duc@marked effects on test scores; and it is clear that intellectually 
Stimulating jobs and cultural interests favour intellectual develop- 
ment more than do jobs and leisure pursuits which involve very 
little ‘exercise’ of the person’s ‘brains’. The reason why the 
average curve of growth on an intelligence test appears to reach a 
maximum at about 15, to stay constant, and then to decline from 
about 20 onwards is that it hides the differences between the 
Privileged minority who continue to develop well beyond 15, and 
the Majority who get little or no intellectual stimulation beyond 
this age. (A further point is that our conventional intelligence 
tests provide a much lessecomprehensive coverage of adult than 
they do of childhood ability. Adults express their intellectual 
Powers les¢in the abstract reasoning and grasping relationships to 
which weave referred than in specialized professional and trade 
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skills, executive and personal relationships, and in the sort of 
faculties that we describe as wisdom, judgement, creativity, etc.) 

The normal growth of a child’s intelligence is affected not only 
by intellectual factors in his environment. There is considerable 
evidence that emotional factors are very relevant also, and that 
intelligence is lowered by many forms of maladjustment, anxiety 
and emotional inhibition; whereas it is favoured when the home 
and the social environment generally succeed in producing an 
harmonious, balanced personality. This is likely to be particularly 
important in the pre-school years; but older children too some- 
times show remarkable rises of LQ. after attending child-guidance 
clinics for treatment. A well-known research in America by 
Schmidt (1946) claimed to bring about rises averaging more than 
30 points among children classified as‘feeble-minded, who were 
Sent to a school where special attention was given to their emotional 
and social adjustment as well as to their intellectual and manual 
training. Many Psychologists are dubious of the: authenticity of 
this claim. But genuine, if much smaller, gains have been demon- 
Strated by Clarke (19 54) among feeble-minded British youths with 
bad emotional backgrounds, after a year or so in an occupational 
training centre. Under ordinary circumstances, defectives who 
Spend several years in institutions or E.S.N. sehools tend on the 
average to decline in I.Q.*But there are always some who. make 
quite large gains, so that here too it is psychologically unsound to 
classify rigidly. Many children with 1 s in, say, thé 5o to 70 
range may show themselyes capable later of coping with education 
in the ordinary school, or may obtain regular employment as 
adults and become self-supporting. 


Theories of the Nature of Intelligence. So much for the facts. To 
what Psychological theory of intelligence do they point? A very 
clear (though highly technical) formulation is given by D. O- 
Hebb in his book, The Organization of Behavior (1949), and this 
is broadly accepted by most contemporary psychologists. He 
shows that it is helpful to distinguish two quite different meanings 
of the word intelligence—Intelligence A and Intelligence B. 
Intelligence A is innate potentiality or endowment, sone quality 
of the nervous system ultimately determined by fhe genes, which 
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makes possible the development of human perception, memory, 
thinking and other functions. We cannot directly observe or 
measure this, and are unlikely to be able to do so, though we can 
infer its existence from the facts of inheritance already outlined. 
On the basis of this potentiality the baby, the older child and the 
adult build up, first the simple, then the more complex mental 
Processes through interaction with the environment. These 
acquired capacities constitute Intelligence B—the intelligence that 
we observe in everyday life, and which our tests represent more 
or less effectively. In the absence of adequate environmental 
stimulation at appropriate ages, certain mental capacities may fail 
to form properly, and the person’s ultimate level is impaired. 
Hebb has carried out experiments with rats and dogs, where some 
of the animals were reareé inthe very restricted environment of 
acage, but others werqbrought up as pets in amuch richer environ- 
ment which they could explore freely, and thus experience more 
Varied stimulatien. As adults the latter were found to be capable 
of much better problem solving and new learning than the former. 
They had learned to be more intelligent. Similarly in humans, 
Intelligence B is the product of both potentiality and upbringing. 
? On this view there is no hard and fast distinction between 
intelligence and educational attainments or acquired information 
Tathough this distinction has bulked largely in older psychological 
text-books. Actually there is always a very close correspondence 
between intelligence test scores and all-round educational stand- 
ing (though less close with marks in any particular subject). 

owever, a proportion of children do score relatively higher on 
one than on the other, and a relative distinction is still useful. By 
attainments We mean those concepts and educational skills which 
are specifically taught in school or in books, whose absorption 
and retention also depends largely on the person’s interest in 
these fields of knowledge and on his personality traits such as 
industriousness, Whereas by intelligence we mean more general 
qualities of comprehending, reasoning and judging, as manifested 
at School or in daily life, which have been picked up without much 
Specific Instruction. These do not develop without intellectual 
samulation And exercise, but at the same time they cannot be 
aught mer‘ly by?drill. Both aspects of ability are worth testing at 
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the 11-+ examination, not because I.Q. tests measure innate 
ability, but because they give more weight to this general level of 
intellectual functioning, whereas attainments tests and examina- 
tions (though agreeing fairly closely with I.Q.) give relatively 
more weight to specialized training and industriousness. At the 
same time we should reject the view that Intelligence B ‘causes’ or 
‘makes possible’ attainments; it would be equally true to say that 
it is the result of attainments. 

We must also reject the notion that intelligence can be taught. 
It has been shown above that the I.Q. does possess a considerable 
degree of stability, and although type and amount of schooling 
clearly have some effects, there is no simple recipe that can be 
offered to teachers who want to raise their pupils’ intelligence. 
Indeed it is only too clear that many dull children remain in the 
dull category however devoted and thorough the teacher’s efforts. 
The reason for this is partly that the dull child started with a poor 
endowment of brain power (Intelligence A); bet also that intel- 
lectual growth is essentially cumulative. The level of concept 
development and thinking shown by a child on entry to a primary 
school represents the product of this endowment and previous 
upbringing; and these largely determine his capacity for further 
intellectual growth. Improved education or improvements in per- 
sonality adjustment may alter his educability, but do so toa marked 
extent only in exceptional cases. Similarly on entry to secondary 
schooling, the I.Q. tests do give a fair indication of ‘capacity for 
acquiring advanced education, not because this capacity is truly 
inborn, but because it has become more or less stabilized in the 
previous 11 years. It further follows from our view of intelligence 
that the tests work all the better in that they reflect environment 
as well as heredity. If it ever did become possible to devise pure 
measures of Intelligence A, they would not give as good predic- 
tions of future educational and vocational success. 
LQ. and Social Class. For similar reasons, the complaint of left- 
wing writers that intelligence tests «reflect class differences is 
irrelevant. Most of the abilities we wish the tests to predict are 
also affected by social class. However this ig a complicated issue, 
which must be disentangled carefully. We know first (as pointed 
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out earlier) that class differences in average test performance are 
to some extent innate. Secondly, we can be sure that middle-class 
homes do in general provide better stimulation of the kind that 
fosters intellectual development than do poorer, often over- 
crowded, lower working-class homes. But thirdly, within any one 
class there exists a wide range of intellectual differences, and there 
is tremendous overlapping between classes. Hence, in so far as 
children are selected by I.Q., many working-class children score 
above the borderline for grammar-school entrance. Indeed, be- 
cause the professional and managerial classes are relatively small, 
whereas the clerical and skilled trade classes are much larger, the 
latter actually supply a greater total number of high I.Q. children 
than do the former, as illustrated by the following figures. 


° On: (2) (3) 
Grade of Father Percentage of | Percentage of | Percentage of 
all children all children children in 
whose fathers | with I.Q.s of | each grade 
fall in these | 113+ (i.e. in| with I.Q.s 
grades the brightest II3+ (ie. 
20%) 20% of Col. 
ld 2/Col. 1) 
Professional 21 ig. 66 
Large employers ° 1'2 27 46 
Qther Salaried "3:5 a A 45 
Small employers 5'0 8-0 32 
Clerical and other 
non-manual 8-4 13°5 32 
Skilled manual 360 35I I9 
Farmers zI r9 18 
Semi-skilled manual 14'2 9'2 13 
Agricultural labour- 
ers 6'5 4o 12 
Unskilled manual 
p and labourers 210 10°6 10 
Av- — 
I100'0 100'0 erage 20 


Socio-Economic Grade and Success on Moray House Intelli- 
as Testy/(based on results quoted by the Scottish Council for 
esearch iri Edutation, 1953): 
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This Table may be abbreviated by combining the first five 
grades as ‘white-collar’ and the remaining five as ‘manual work- 
ers’, who represent respectively 20% and 80% of the parental 
population (Col. 1). Thirty-nine per cent of children of white- 
collar parents score I.Q.s of 1 13++, i.e. above the grammar-school 
borderline, and 15% of children of manual parents (Col. 3). 
Nevertheless, if selection were based solely on I.Q., 61% of the 
grammar-school population would come from the manual class 
and 39% from the white-collar class (Col. 2). 

Fourthly, class seems to have a greater affect on attainments, 
examination marks and teachers’ estimates than it does on intelli- 
gence. Thus the net result of using intelligence tests in selection 18 
that they operate much more as a class-leveller tian as a class- 
perpetuator; and it would be moré logical for left-wing critics to 
welcome them rather than decry them. „In areas where the 
intelligence test has been abandoned, itis likely that fewer working- 
class children are gaining grammar-school places than in those 
where they still constitute part of the examination. 

Just as tests help to even out class differences and to produce 
greater social mobility, so too they are useful in reducing school 
differences. Although they do not measure innate ability, they 
continue to serve the function for which they were first introduced, 
that of giving a better chalace to children from small or inefficient 
schools, or to children who have missed a good deal of schooling 
through ill-health, etc., and who are therefore below ‘standard 1n 
attainments. Not infrequently, for example, children from private 
schools do relatively better on intelligence than attainments tests, 
not because private-school education is inefficient, but because 1t 
may not have bothered to train the children in the mechanical 
English and Arithmetic skills which largely comprise the attain- 
ments tests. Indeed such schools may sometimes have done more 
to develop the higher intellectual powers of their pupils, and to 
make them suitable grammar-school material. ‘ 


Effects on Tests of Coaching and Practice. A further puzzling 
feature of intelligence tests, which we have not yet considered, is 
their Susceptibility to the effects of practice or coachingBy practice 
we imply, taking other similar tests previously (mt ideftical ones, 
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since the actual test used in an 11-+ examination is always kept 
strictly confidential). Pupils are not told the answers, but they 
do, on the average, show appreciable increases as a result of the 
familiarity they gain with the make-up of the test, and the kinds of 
instructions and items it contains. Coaching implies that they are 
told the right answers to specimen items, shown how they work, and 
given additional hints on tackling such items quickly and effectively. 
It has been known almost since group testing started that such 
Previous experience had an effect on scores. But this hardly mat- 
tered when tests were used for educational guidance purposes, 
or for experimental researches, where there was no particular 
incentive for doing as well as possible. But when they began to be 
applied competitively, teachers and parents soon tried to beat the 
examiners, and to do their best for the children, just as with any 
other form of examination. For some time, both psychologists and 
administrators tried to discourage it, and to minimize its effects. 
Hence there was‘a certain shock among teachers and the public 
when Vernon (1952) pointedsout that the improvements brought 
about by coaching were large enough to make a considerable 
difference to children near the selection borderline. Less notice 
was taken of his qualifications; namely that such rises were 
definitely limited, and that they were achieved as a result of quite 
Small amounts of practice and coaching—in other words that they 
Were of quite a different order from improvements in educational 
attainments which one expects to be roughly proportional to the 
amount of effort devoted. Generalizing from a number of investi- 
gations, Vernon estimated the average rise after a single practice 
pte about 5 LQ. points, that further practice brings progres- 
lvely smaller increases, totalling about ro points, and that scores 
m A fluctuate irregularly or even to drop after 5 or 6 practice 
it $ oaching could make a total difference of 12 to 15 points, 
Pele m effectiveness seemed to be reached in 2-3 hours. 
aeiae Sees arose because other psychologists observed 
open 5 y smaller effects—for example maximum average rises 
tind y points—and some*even found that uninstructed practice 
more effective than coaching.1 However, these discrepancies 


A } 
23, A Sym) osium, British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1953-4, 
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have been satisfactorily explained. They arise partly because the 
pupils tested have been sophisticated to varying degrees before 
taking the tests, and partly because the type of coaching differed. 
Coaching by parents or teachers from published books of intelli- 
gence test items, or from other, more or less dissimilar, tests, is 
singularly ineffective, Particularly when it does not include doing 
a complete parallel test under timed examination conditions. 
Moreover some teachers are poorer at coaching than others. 
Though Pupils do to some extent become adapted or sophisticated 
to doing tests in general, most of the effects of practice and coach- 
ing seem to be highly specific; that is, even a slight difference in 
the type of test or conditions of testing may render them almost 
useless, 7 
Clearly these effects are very ‘different from the effects of 
environment and education on intelligence in general. Children 
can be drilled quite quickly into a certain facility at doing particu- 
lar kinds of test, but there is no reason whatevér to suppose that 
this raises their all-round intellectual level of thinking, learning 
or behaving. In so far as a good education by good teachers can 


propie ms. In some aredg almost all children gain a reasonable 
familiarity with tests at school. This not only helps to put them 
all on a par, but also has the Positive value of robbing the crucial 
II+ test of some of its terrors. Those who get extra coaching at 
Homie or from private tutors probably gain no additional advant- 
eS Indeed they may even do worse, either because the coaching 
is of the ineffective variety, or because it increases the strain and 
anxiety among these children. Yet there will always be a few 
candidates, e.g, from Private schools, or from schools where the 
staff refuse to debase their education by coaching, who will be 


Pass without thei: aid. But, as shown i hee 
j; - But, n in Chapter IV, they are mostly 
Floved pr middle-class parents who can afford their ee and whose 
cee eee ial Petter than average chance of parsing pre 
ence at all that their cli pec 
of the same cultural background, aa eg we 
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unfairly handicapped if their abilities fall near the borderline. 
Several authorities have therefore authorized a limited amount of 
practice and coaching in all schools concerned. Even if this is 
insufficient to bring about the maximum possible gains among all 
Pupils, it does at least help to bring the previously uncoached 
fairly close to the level of those who have been intensively and 
illegally coached, in or out of school, Note that the fact of an all- 
Tound rise, even of 10%, in the average I.Q. does not upset the 
selection Procedure. It merely means that the borderline has to 
be Set at a correspondingly higher level to admit the same propor- 
tion as before, 

But the only really satisfactory solution must involve a change 
of attitude, and the elimination, of the competitive atmosphere. If 
there Were enough grammar-schosl provision, or sufficiently 
eee alternative schooling, to satisfy parental demands, and 
ae gente tests were used—not as a crucial component of a 
33 or two days €xamination—but merely as a contribution to a 

cord card which was considered as a whole in making allocations, 


ai to coach and the consequent difficulties would 
nish, 


Ly 
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The Measurement of Attainment 


enterprise. It forms part of the ae 
‘assroom. Answers to questions provi 4 
s’ readiness to pass on to new work, xed 
in written form they allow Doys and girls to give considere 
evidence on their own behalf throu 


: of 
heir leisure. For these reasons, tests 


5 iong'in éhe 
are now reflected in modifications in éh 
form and the content of 


test constrection or of test reporting. 
to the relative merits of new and old 
S phases, and tests once described be 
often called ‘objective’ or ‘standar s 
from the older examinations which 
e that the questions asked and eea 
rmined subjectively by the personal 
nd unstandardized in the sense that 
as to the relative degree of success or 
tge samples of pupils of i nown age or 
ability. In the words ‘objective’ and ‘standardized’ there is thus 
epitomized much of the history of the testing movement. 


iscussions of evidence as 
have passed through variou 
‘new-type’ are now more 
ized’, to distinguish them 
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The attack on the old type of examining came from two quar- 
ters: (i) from those who challenged the subjectivity of its marking 
and (ii) from those who criticized the narrow range of ability which 
it sampled. 

The first was one of the fruits of the rgth-century movement 
for the scientific study of education. The second was sup- 
ported at a slightly later date by the analysis of curriculum content 
undertaken under the influence of the theories of learning 
developed by Thorndike and his followers. 

Discussion of the inconsistency and clement of chance in 
teachers’ marks came in the first place from the developing 
science of statistics, and for early evidence one must turn to the 
publications of the Royal Statistical Society. Edgeworth (1888, 
1890), for example, writing of results obtained by Bryant and 
himself, drew attention to the errors attributable both to the idio- 
syncrasies of examiners and to the limitations of their sensitivity 
to differing degrees of merit. By the early 1900’s Dearborn (cf. 
Starch, 1916) was writing of variability in the range of marks 
given by different examiners within the same school system as 
well as by different instructors to the same class. From this type 
of evidence came a clear challenge to the supposition that sub- 
Jectively determined marks (whether on a percentage basis, or in 

the forma of literal categories such as A to ©) could be interpreted as 
anything other than an expression of the marker’s personal opinion. 

By the 1910's Starch and Elliott had carried the challenge one 
Step further. They arranged that two English papers written by 
high-school pupils should be photostatically reproduced and 
marked by 142 teachers of English. The marks which were given 
ranged from 64 to 98 for one paper and from 50 to 98 for the other 
with median marks of 88-2 and 80-2, and probable errors of 4:0 
and 4:8. A year later (in 1913) similar results were published for 
the marking of a high-school paper in Geometry by 118 teachers 
of Mathematics and for the marking of a comparable History 

Paper by 70 teachers of History, the probable errors in these cases 
being 7-5 and 7°7 respectively. 

ttempts vere next made to take account of differences in the 

relative valves placed by different instructors on different aspects 
of a given paperé After full discussion the mean variation of the 
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grades of ten instructors still remained as large as that of the 
marks given by teachers in different institutions. An adjustment 
to meet the fact of differences in the average of the marks given 
by different examiners to the same series of papers reduced the 
mean variation of the scores from 5-3 to 4'3. By asking seven 
instructors each to re-mark a set of his own papers after an interval 
the mean variation was reduced to 2-2 points, though in several 
instances the second mark differed by as much as ten or fifteen 
points from the first mark, 

These early studies by Starch and his collaborators set the 
pattern for many subsequent investigations. The techniques 
employed by research workers have increased in complexity down 
the decades; but in essentials their findings remain unchallenged. 


Their importance merits a brief survey of supporting evidence 
over the last forty years, a 


Representative Studies 
the end of the thir 


elected samples of children’s work to which previ- 
: iven; and correlation techniques 
been applied to the analysis of results. Hudelson 


0825 bi Seven days and obtained a correlation of 
ree ee the median scores of the eight judges on the two 
tons. Forty-two days later the same judges re-marked the 
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At about the same time Boyd (1924), with the collaboration of 
the research committee of the Educational Institute of Scotland 
(the professional association Of Scottish teachers), was carrying out 
an investigation on lines more comparable to those reported by 
Starch.1 He secured the marking of 26 essays by 271 experienced 
teachers. These essays had previously been selected by 40 
teachers from several thousand compositions as representative of 
all grades of attainment. All were on the same subject, ‘A Day at 
the Seaside’, and were written by pupils of approximately twelve 
years of age. 

In spite of this narrowing of the field, the Scottish results con- 
firmed those obtained in Wisconsin a dozen years earlier. Nineteen 
of the 26 essays received every mark, or every mark but one; and 
the markers showed distinct differences in their use of the seven 
categories, some employing the lower ranges to excess and some 
only the upper. 

These results Were discussed in terms of raw scores, percentages 
and median marks. More elaborate treatment, leading substanti- 
ally to the same conclusions, was given to material obtained a few 
years later. In a series of studies on essay reliability, Thomson 
and Bailes (1926) included the marking by seven experienced 
judges of a set of essays from 50 boys of about twelve years of age. 
Six ofthe seven judges then marked another set of essays from 43 
of the same,boys. In their analysis of the results they reported the 
distributions of the marks and their inter-correlations; the latter 
ranged from 0-42 to 0-85, thus showing considerable discrepancies 
between many of the markers. Comparable findings from a set of 
five student teachers marking 48 essays by ten-year-old girls 
showed a distribution of marks in the various categories similar to 
that of the experienced head teachers, but lower correlations with 
ae teacher and with one another (0°52 to 0-73 and 0:34 to 
0:67). 

The relevance of such findings to public examinations in 
England was discussed by Valentine and Emmett as early as 1932. 
In this they recorded not ofily a low correlation between the order 


Earlier studies in Britain of schoolchildren’s essays were carried out 


by a notabl: i i i immi 
Sadi Ballard, Brot! of L.C.C. Inspectors, including Winch, Kimmins 
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of merit of pupils in entrance examinations and their ss 
secondary schools four or five years later, but also sects ae 
on the part of scholarship holders in University Honours Sc ee 
Contributory to this variability of performance at both stages a! 
have been what were described as the ‘extraordinary inconsiste 
cies which had been demonstrated between the marking of on 
examiner and another. 

More wholly concerned with the marking of essays and haiti 
type examinations was the material obtained under the auspices 0: 
a series of international conferences on examinations arranged in 
1931, 1935 and 1938 by three American organizations—the oe 
negie Corporation, the Carnegie Foundation and the apn 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
An English sub-committee reporting ‘to these conferences pro- 

` duced six volumes of which the most important were those by 
Hartog and Rhodes: An Examination of Examinations (1935), The 


hnical presentation of the same 


given by numbers of 
from public examinati 
Latin, French, Chemi 
secondary education ( 
University Honours (M: 

Detailed analyses in t 
differences between th 
resulted in the confirm 


iners, and in the second by technical an 
Pts by Burband by Rhodes As to the applicability to suc 


different marking schemes, 

the same topic by Starch 
he way for Hartog’s next inquiry. In the a 
d 1936) a series of 75 essays from a Specia 
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Place Examination, whose original marks had ranged from very 
poor to very good, was marked by ten examiners in terms of 
general impression; a second tomparable set was marked in terms 
of details such as quantity, quality and control of ideas (50 marks), 
vocabulary (15), grammar and punctuation (15), structure of 
sentences (10), spelling (5) and handwriting (5). The analytic set 
of marks showed a smaller spread, and smaller differences between 
the averages awarded by different examiners. However, for indivi- 
dual candidates differences as high as 63% were reported from 
marking by impression, and 52% when marking by detail, Thus 
no greater precision of marking was obtained by deliberate atten- 
tion to details rather than to general impression. 

In the second experiment, reported in 1941, Hartog arranged 
for six essays by 100 cardidàtes of School Certificate age to 
be marked independently by eight examiners for the categories: 
Spelling, punctuation, grammar, vocabulary, sentence structure 
and general impression. To these was added a seventh grading for 

sense’ which, it was thought, might prove productive of greater 

stability in marking. Elaborate treatment of the results by reduc- 
tion to standard scores, with the use of analysis of variance and 
factorial analysis, reaffirmed earlier evidence as to the lack of 
agreement among eaminers both with one another and with their 
Own standards of five months before. It #lso did not demonstrate 
the Superiority of marking for sense over the other categories 
empldyed, ° 

Two other investigations in the same decade presented quite 
comparable findings. Cast (1939-40) had 12 examiners each mark 
40 essays by 15-year-old central-school girls according to four 
thethods, including general impression, Burt’s analytic scheme, 
Hartog’s suggestion of ‘the writer’s achievement of her aim’, and 
the marker’s own preferred scheme. Correlational analysis and 
analysis of variance showed great variations between markers; for 
example the minimum average range—that for the analytic 
method—was about 35% of the total marks. A Scottish inquiry 
Orion and Vernon, 1941) similarly compared the very de- 

ailed, and al.egedly objective, scheme of marking proposed by 
Steele and Talman (1936) with ordinary analytic + general 
impression marking of the same essays written by 11-year pupils. 
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The average correlation between 5 examiners was somewhat 
higher for the former (0-805) than for the latter set of marks 
(0-715); but reliabilities, obtained by re-marking one group of 
essays, were the same for both marking methods, and discrepan- 
cies between the averages and ranges of marks awarded by differ- 
ent examiners were much the same for both. 

Several post-war investigations by Wiseman (1949), Finlayson 
(1951), Nisbet (1955) and Edwards Penfold (1956), dealing with 
essays written for the selection examination, largely reinforce 
the following conclusions: (i) that it is impossible to secure a high 
degree of consistency or reliability in the marking of essays as 
from one marker to another, or by the same marker from one 
occasion to another. According to Edwards Penfold, even when 
the significant differences betyyeen the‘means of several examiners 
(who would have to be employed in marking all the scripts of a 


large age-group) are eliminated, very serious variations remain in 


their opinions of the mark to be awarded to arty individual can- 
didate; (ii) that efforts to ri 


, 

aise the. reliability to a ‘respectab le 
level by the adoption of analytic marking schedules, or by previous 
consultation between markers, make practically no difference. 
There is little point in quoting further correlations since, aS 
Pointed out by Vernon a 


nd Millican (1954), the level depends so 
largely on the heterogentity of the examinees in respect of essay 


Writing, For example, the average agreement between markers of 
II+ candidates is typically around o'8o, whereas with seiecte 


groups of School Certificate candidates or university students it 
may be 0:50 or even lower, 


One Study which did yj 9 that of 
yield some improvement was 
McMahon (1953) in Gar B 


kı 3 nwall, who showed that by sup’ piyin 
mar ers with specimen graded essays to cover the whole range © 
ability, their inter-correlation could be raised to well over 0°9- 
ee ee ete has inherent difficulties for na BE Pia 

S. At involves a single compositi bject sorrel ie 
and a good deal of trial : eiee k 
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infinite number of markers. It was recognized in other fields of 
psychology that the random errors occurring in the estimates of a 
single judge are largely caricelled out when the judgements of a 
number of judges are pooled. Robertson proposed that four 
independent markers should take part, using general impression 
marking (a quick method, so that four markers could mark as 
quickly as one by analytic methods), the aggregate mark being 
adopted as the final score. This was then treated like a test ‘raw 
Score’, age-allowances being applied and the score converted to a 
‘quotient’, Markers had to satisfy one criterion: a reasonably 
high mark re-mark correlation. In other words, they must be 
self-consistent. 

Details of this study were reported by Wiseman (1949). Cor- 
relations as high as 0-946 àndoʻg1o were obtained when the total 
pooled marks on twooccasions at an interval of three months were 
compared. Similar figures, up to 0-96, were obtained by Finlayson 
and Nisbet in liter experiments along the same lines. Thus by 
this device the inherent subjectivity of essay-marking can be 
reduced to reasonable proportions, in examinations where the 
range of pupil-ability is wide. 


Criticism of Narrdwness of Sampling. The adequacy of the samp- 
ling of ability provided by essay-type examinations was first called 
into question by inquiries into the degree of stability of the per- 
formance of the same candidates from one occasion to another. 
Very full consideration of this was undertaken as early as 1921 in 
a study reported by Hudelson (1923), in which over 400 13-18- 
year-old children wrote essays on 32 different topics, chosen to 
be representative of various adolescent interests and experiences. 
Each composition was marked for general merit by the pupils’ 
teachers and by seven other experienced teachers, with con- 
tinuous reference to samples of levels of performance given in 
published sets of representative compositions. Even on closely 
Similar pairs of topics, correlations between the median scores 
awarded by eight judges averaged only 0-77 (range 0-69 to 0-84). 
Hudelson vashed to discover the essay subject which for these 
Pupils produced the most uniformly high performance, and the 
subjects whichcevoked the most typical performance. But the 
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main interest of his report lies in its evidence as to the variations 
of performance by pupils at all stages, both on topics of differing 
types and on topics of similar appeal. Consistency in performance 
was not high. No one composition could be regarded as a full 
sampling of a candidate’s ability; and the younger the pupil the 
more unpredictable seemed to be the nature of the topics that 
would appeal to him. 
In an Edinburgh inquiry reported nearly thirty years later 
Finlayson (1951) collected evidence of a comparable nature. He 
offered to pupils of about twelve years of age the choice of one 
topic out of four on two occasions at a week’s interval. Variations 
in subjects selected were considerable and only 41-5 per cent 
out of 850 children made the same sort of choice in the two in- 
stances. A random sample of two essays by each of 197 of these 
Pupils was then marked by six experienced teachers. Results were 
available, therefore, for the variability between markers, and their 
self-consistency on re-marking. But here we are*concerned with 
the Pupils’ consistency of performance at two essays, and the cor- 
relation for a typical marker averaged only 0-691, while for the 
pooled sets of six marks it was 0°863. This indicates a tendency 
to greater Variations among Pupils at different topics than between 
ee Seeing the same topic—a finding which was confirmed 
Ath Gris Deanne (1954) analysis of adult students’ essays. 
B c different eee test.of consistency is the correlation 
Finlayson’s figure aoe S of markers marking different essays: 
Spy igure for two essays marked by two independent sets 
3 Markers was 0:786, His very thorough investigation includes 


an i 3 3 
5 analysis of variance of all these sources of variation and their 
interactions, 


A ( 1956) also studied the consistency of different essays 
al a i y different Sets of 4 markers, obtaining a coefficient 
eat a 09. Although this still allows considerable 
hae n in children S results, it is not unlike the figure tnat 1s 
pane ma pupils take two different objective English tests, 
neide a House and a National Foundation test. We may 
examinati en En it is feasible to include the essaytin selection 
aT ons, but that it is desirable to have a minimum of 3 

ys trom each pupil, each marked by 3 markers, if a reliability 
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closely comparable to that of objective tests is to be achieved. 
It should go without saying that, when several different batches of 
markers are needed to cope with the numbers of scripts, their means 
and distributions should be made equivalent. Admittedly ascheme 
along these lines would be difficult to organize in areas where the 
age-group is large, but a great saving can be effected by marking 
only the scripts of a border-zone group—say those with average 
quotients from 10 points above to ro points below the borderline. 


The Exclusion of Essays, and their Validity in Selection. During the 
1930’s the essay was largely abandoned in selection examinations. 
By 1946 only 37 out of 106 Authorities were using it (N.U.T., 
1949), and these vere, on the whole, the more conservative ones, 
since only x of the 37 uged°objestive tests in addition. This 
arose, partly as a reaetion to the evidence we have summarized 
on the unreliability of marking, and partly because of the greater 
convenience of administering objective tests. In addition there 
Were widespread doubts as to the educational value of trying to 
train average and duller pupils in this highly complex skill. It was 
open to such abuses as teaching children whole essays, or sets of 
flowery phrases, by heart for reproduction in the examination. 

_ On the other hahd there were soon forthcoming serious criti- 
cisms of the exclusion of the essay, particularly from grammar- 
School teachers. It was argued that, in selecting children for a 
grammar-school course, we must be satisfied of their competence 
in the two basic skills in English, reading comprehension and the 
ability to write connected sentences. The objective test may 
Measure the first, but it does not measure the second. The notion 
of measuring ability in English by a test in which the child may be 
Tequired only to underline words is particularly repugnant to 
Many teachers. 

Further criticisms were directed against the backwash effect of 
testing English purely by multiple-choice test exercises, whose 
Seriousness we have already admitted in Chapter IV. It can be 
argued that going back tothe essay would produce equally un- 
desirable, evn if different, effects on junior-school teaching. But 
this is less likely to occur if the essay is added to the objective 
test, not substitated for it. Clearly we should not attempt to 
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p ildren; 
enforce composition wg sh the case oe ier a 
but it should be possible for e junior sc i seine 
ining i iting of simple sentences, while encouraging 
able: na Saderek. bre elaborate and creative pie 
whose relevance to a grammar-school type of risa p sel TEN 
In view of these criticisms, it has been suggested tha reliability, 
weight may have been attached to the essay’s defective ‘ovis high 
‘The question of whether a coefficient of 0-7 or ‘8 or Sy nal 
enough cannot be answered in the abstract. What we re yea 
to know is whether the reliability is so low that wea ee 
more essays to an otherwise objective battery of tests be C addi- 
the overall predictive validity of the tests because of bie a 
tional error introduced, McMahon (1953) reports corre a ee 
eem primary-school heads’ gradi dat 
ys and overall suecess in the oes at 
nd several experiments have Se eee 
rdinary test battery raiges the pr 


. sys ither 
et (1955) found that an English composition, marked ei 
y an impressionistic method 


in the multiple 
(0°86 to 0-84), The validity of 


” Correlations with overall 
Success after 3 years 


> junior 
41 senior sec- | 128 Jupils 
ondary pupils | sec. p 


English composition 


marked by 
impression method 


0°35 0:59) wis 
English composition marked by 
analytic method 0'47 9:66 
oray House English Test 19 j 0'52 Re 23 
oray House Intelligence Test 0°48 eS 


Note: these coefficients are not corrected for homogeneity. 
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Wiseman (1956), using overall School Certificate results as a 
criterion, found no fall in validity when essay marks were added 
to the results of objective tests. For English Literature, however, 
a significant increase in validity was shown when the essay was 
added to the battery. A similar significant increase was found for 
modern-school pupils when the criterion was the school’s estimate 
of ability in written English. The following correlations were ob- 
tained in a population drawn from several grammar schools: 


S.C. 
Obj. | Verbal| Total | Eng. 


Obj. 
S.C. | Lang. 


Eng. | Arith. Intel. | 


*609 652 "431 +286 


"614 
“Gr | +751 | :334 | 486 
| 9744 "425 "142 
416 | +412 


He calculated regression coefficients from these correlations 
and showed that the addition of the essay marks to those of ob- 
Jective English, Arithmetic and intelligence raised the maximum 
correlation significantly in five cases out of six between this team 
of tests and various criteria, The criteria included total School 
Certificate marks, School Certificate marks in English Language, 
School Certificate” marks in English Literature and the school 
estimate of written English. Two of these increases were statistic- 
ally Signifigant. Moreover, if the objective English test was 
dropped instead of the essay, the maximum correlation between 
the tests and the School Certificate total mark was reduced by a 
mere -oo5 from 0-488 to-o-483 as against a fall from 0-488 to 
0'432, namely, -o56, when the essay was dropped. 

A further comprehensive study, again using the English mark 
as a criterion, has been carried out by the West Riding on the 
Ree of rr mixed grammar schools (Peel and Armstrong, 1956). 
i: z i part of their qualification for entry to these schools, the pupils 
ate an English essay as well as a Moray House objective test of 

nglish.1 After/three years in their grammar schools, they were 


1mh; 4 

differs was a Angle essay only, marked by different single examiners in 

Hains parte of the county, according to a marking scheme and dis- 

faveueeel xed by the Chief Examiner. It may be presumed that still more 

sampli e results might have been obtained with more thorough 
ping, and marxing, of essay-writing ability. 
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examined and assessed for attainment in English and foreign lan- 
guages. The mean correlations for the 11 schools between the 

predicting tests and the follow-up English marks are suggestive 

of the value of the essay as an ingredient in the entry examination. 

The correlations are not corrected for selection. 


Mean correlation with English 
mark 3 years later 


English Composition “43 
Moray House English Test "47 
EQ “40 


The full data are published elsewhere, and extracts are given 
in Appendix A; but here are tiie correlations for one school which 


is fairly representative of the general picture obtained from all 
eleven schools: 


English Composition 
M.H. English Test 
EO; 


4 English follow-up 
5 Modern Languages follow- 
up 


Inspection of these tal 
jective English test is a s 
than the essay. B 
compared without 


bles suggest that the Moray House ob- 
lightly better overall predictor of English 


; hence whea an intelligence 
to add raore to its pi edictions than 
is is brought out by \he following 
ns for the combination of all 3 pre- 
Predictors in turn: « 
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m 
Intelligence -+ Essay + M.H. English 0:59 
Intelligence -+ Essay 056 
Intelligence + M.H. English 0°55 
M.H. English + Essay 0°54 


Obviously there is little to choose, and the results vary somewhat 
from school to school. Nevertheless in 7 out of the rx schools 
Studies, the results follow this same pattern. 

In conclusion it should be admitted that there still exists some 
disagreement among psychologists who favour, or oppose, the 
re-introduction of the essay into selection examinations. The 
former argue: (i) that it is likely to produce some increase in 
validity, particularly in artas®where intensive test-coaching is 
Practised; (ii) that its inclusion will reduce the harmful backwash 
effects of purely objective English testing, and (iii) that it would 
Satisfy a large nurfiber of teachers and promote teacher-co-opera- 
tion and parent-understanding. The latter urge: (i) that any im- 
Provement is so small as to be hardly worth the additional ad- 
Ministrative complexities and expense, and (ii) that there are risks 
of serious unreliability and inconsistency except under very care- 
fully controlled conditions. Finally (iii) they believe that children’s 
Skil in.written expression can be developed by means less formal 
than the set composition, and that the modern types of objective 
English test°can sample such skills adequately (cf. Edwards Pen- 
fold, 1956; Fleming, 1947-50). To this topic we now turn. 


The Development of Objective Tests of English and Arithmetic. The 
natural outcome of the many investigations of the unreliability 
oe marking and the narrowness of sampling of essay-type exam- 
mations which we have summarized was a search for more 
adequate methods of assessment. The growth of ‘new-type’ tests 
18 related on the one hand to changes in the interpretation of what 
1 Involved in tA mastery of a subject, and on the other hand to 
developments 7h the technique of mental measurement. The his- 
tory of the former belongs to the field of research into the content 
and the procedures of teaching. It engaged the activities of psy- 
chologists like Courtis, Starch, Thorndike and Burt in the first 
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decades of the 2oth century. From their surveys of the 
abilities of schoolchildren there came an admission of the range 
of individual differences; and this was followed by inquiries into 
the origins of these differences and by attempts to understand 
their relationship to adult social requirements in counting, read- 
ing, spelling, word usage, etc. From such studies there came also 
a large body of information as to the nature of the activities 
formerly thought of in quite general terms as reading, counting 
and composition. It was realized that the mastery of each could be 
described in terms of a considerable number of clearly defined 
steps, stages or skills, and a beginning was made in the devising 
of instructional materials to ensure that every pupil had the chance 
of learning each type of skill. At the same time, attempts to under- 
stand the nature of the mista’:es made by unsuccessful pupils led 
to a revival of interest in proposals for the individualizing of 
instruction. Changes in classroom methods were supported by 
an emphasis on the need for activity in learning; and writers of 
text-books, following the besi 
Provision for silent reading, for the com 
and for self-instructive and self- 


metic and English, 
skill in written expression is, for example, 


Petiences, likewise base 
Own approach and of th 
mit the gradual develo 
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Modern testing in both subjects requires for its content a 
sampling of these diversified: skills. It has therefore come to be 
clearly defined and analytic rather than indeterminate in character. 
, It was further recognized that each item in a test should make 
its own separate contribution to the total assessment. To this may 
be attributed the substitution of many short questions for the 
longer exercises which had included a variety of unanalysed 
activities at differing levels of difficulty. 

The differences between old-type tests and new-type tests do 
not, however, lie merely in the length of the answers they require. 
They are found rather in the form in which the questions are 
put; and changes in this are a direct consequence of the search 
for a type of examination which can be marked by a number of 
examiners without disagréem@nt as to its quality or the degree 
Of correctness of individual items. 

Many differences in opinion between examiners in English or 
Arithmetic had Been caused by differences of emphasis on the 
Constituent elements included in long indeterminate exercises. 

large number of short questions was the solution offered in 
the 1910’s and the early 1920s. 

Add: 

342 ° 543 649 243 „304 875 

e ° 457 212 32% 212 291 963 

a 9 515 362 201 714 300 812 


What was the name of the boy? 
Why did the boy run away? 
Where did he go? ete. etc. 


Puller analysis of content was, however, followed by awareness 
Sr differences still remaining, in difficulties within sets of sums 
hick looked alike, and in length and character of response to 
questions which appeared similar. The next step was taken not 
oily through môre careful gradation of questions in Arithmetic, 

nglish spelliry and vocabulary, but also through the rearrange- 
as of questions in either subject in such a way that they invited 
rom all pupils replies of a similar length, with the elimination 


as far as Possible-of differences in skills extraneous to achievement 
I 
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such as rate of writing in a test of word-knowledge, word-usage, 
reading-comprchension, or problem-solving. 
This new style of objective testing took various forms: 


I. Limited but otherwise uncontrolled responses in writing. 
Simple recall questions. 
Answer the following questions in one word. 
Completion. 


Certain words in the story have been missed out, 
Write them in. 


II. Controlled responses. 
Completion. 
Certain words in the, story (or the sentence) have been 
missed out. Alongside are four (or. five) possible words. 
Look for the one which fits in best, and draw a line under 
it, b 
Multiple Choice. 


Alongside each question are four (or five) words, sets of 
words, numbers, diagrams or pictures. Find the one which 
best answers the question and draw a line under it, etc. 


Assistance in the constructing and the perfecting of, these 


items owed much to contemporary developments in the field of 
intelligence testing, in Particular to acceptance of tiie priticiple 
of age-performance popularized by Binet in the first two decades, 
and to discussions of test reliability and validity which followed 
the use of group tests in the 1920's and the 1930's. The concept 
of age-performance implied that the suitability of an item can 


best be determined by trying it out on children comparable to 
those for whose testing it has been 


if its total results accord highly witk. those obtained from tests 


These techniqu 


: es are now applied to all‘ tests which can lay 
claim to the title RE 


objective. Only through their use can testers 
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avoid the ambiguity in phrasing which invites disagreement as 
between pupils of equal competence or irrelevant methods of 
answering. Only through these procedures can the correctness 
or incorrectness of any answer be determined independently of 
the subjective opinion of an examiner; and only through such 
Prior testing can items be arranged in an approximate order of 
difficulty related to the actual performance of pupils. (The word 
‘approximate’ is used advisedly. Each pupil brings to each item 
a unique experience and an attitude all his own, and these, as 
Well as the content of the item, are among the determiners of 
Success.) It is important too that procedures in administration 
should be clearly formulated. 
Tests such as these are typical of the late 1920’s and the 1930s. 
hey have resulted in series swch as,those from Moray House in 
which there is not only a more expert and extensive sampling of 
Pupils’ performance than that available from essay-writing or 
‘Ong exercises, but ‘consistency of response is established from one 
occasion to another of the order represented by correlation 
Coefficients of 0-95, and consistency of marking as between one 
marker and another and one occasion and another to a degree 
Indicated by correlation coefficients of 0°99 or 1'0. r 
Important changes have also occurred during this century in 
the methods of expressing or reporting on the results of tests of 
attdinment. It was early recognized that teachers and examiners 
Vary so widely in the averages and ranges of marks they award 
that neither letter grades, percentages or other numerical assess- 
ments, nor verbal descriptions (excellent, fair, backward, etc.) 
carry any meaning beyond ‘the confines of the classroom in which 
they are awarded, and permit no comparison as between one class 
°F one school and another. The standardized tests of attainment 
Published in Britain between the wars (e.g. Ballard’s, Burt’s, 
Schonell’s) followed the same principles of reference to age levels 
a8 did.the Binet scales. And though these Educational Ages and 
aona] Qugtients were -of considerable help to the educa- 
Psycholo ‘ist and to the teacher in interpreting test results, 
Tose misieading for much the same reasons as are M.A.s and 
Hay p . Chapter VI). Hence the results of attainments tests used 
adays in selection, such as the Moray House and National 
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Foundation, are expressed as standard scores (which are loosely 
referred to as English and Arithmetic Quotients). That is, each 
pupil’s score is converted, by the table of norms, to a scale with 
a mean of r00 for all children born in the same month as himself, 
and a standard deviation of 15. 

Since the second world war, still further developments have 
taken place in the form and content of some objective tests!— 
changes which go a long way to meet the criticisms that new- 
type items are unduly analytic, or that they encourage excessive 
coaching in mere ticking and underlining. This type of response 
is still useful in sections of a test involving the interpretation of 
consecutive passages of prose or poetry (silent reading), in tests 
of arithmetical vocabulary, or of English word-meaning, word 
usage and the like. In all such instances, other activities such as 
handwriting or the construction of sentences have been judged 
to be unnecessary skills whose inclusion would detract from the 
measurement desired. But in other sections, such as the testing 
of ability to present ideas in correct literary form or to perform 
certain definite operations in Arithmetic, the multiple-choice 
form is abandoned; yet objectivity is still secured by limiting 
the content of each item. The following are some examples. 


I. Limitation of content, with 
accuracy in form. 
Below is another part of the story; 
of the sentences has been mixed. 
arrange them in yi 
_ them carefully and 
begun for you. 


Have you a good memory? In each of the sentences below 
parts of some of the words have been missed out, Think 


what each word should be and write it in full on the dotted 
line to the right, 


Write a sentence 


opportunities for accuracy or in- 
F 


but in this part theprder 
Read the sentences and 
our mind in the right order. Then copy 
fully in that order below. The first one is 


e giving a good reason for believing that 
Australia was the country to which Tom was oing. 
The next two sentences are taken from a letter Tom wrote 


1 For example the Cots 


a wold Seri eae of the 
recent National Founder ee (Fleming, 1955), and many 
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home to his mother. They have some mistakes in them. Read 
them carefully. Think what the mistakes are and write the 
two sentences correctly below. 

On this page you are to multiply or divide. Finish each 
line by writing the answer which you believe to be correct. 
Be sure to write each answer in full. 


II. Limitation of form with an invitation to variety in interpretation. 

What do you think Tom said when he reached the top 
of the hill? Write one sentence giving the exact words 
pric you think he would use and also telling how he said 
them. 

Look at this chart. Which school scored 40% of the score 
made by East Pont? o @ bs 

How many fewer girls than boys in that school were 
under 5 feet in height? 


All such exercises are objective in the sense that they imply 
Prior analysis of content or subject-matter, that the correctness 
of their answers has been determined by experiments with 
Pupils of comparable age and experience, and that the nature 
of the wording is such that only a reply of a definite sort is 
acceptable. Thus “although there is sgme subjectivity in their 
Mmarkifig, it has been reduced to a point at which the degree of 
agregment hetween competent examiners is represented by corre- 
lations of 0-98 to 0-99, and retest reliabilities reach 0°95. 

As “yet we look for conclusive evidence from comparative 
experiments to show whether they are superior in validity to the 
more mechanical and rigid objective tests of the 1930's. But such 
frou as those of Mitra (1954), and the National Foundation 
(Pidgeon and Yates, 1957) have given promising results. 


phe Use of Unstandardized Examinations. Despite the efforts of 
Peychologists, jst mentioned, to develop flexible yet accurate 
ee of attainzaents, all such tests are still widely criticized by 
i as for their backwash effects. Some Authorities have 
thi inued to employ old-type examinations throughout the past 

tty or more years. Many of these examinations are likely to 
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have been highly unreliable and inaccurate. Yet recent experi- 
ments have indicated that, under certain conditions, their pre- 
dictive validity can be as high as, or even slightly higher than, 
that of Moray House objective attainments tests. 

In the best known, and most fully documented investigation 
—that of McClelland (1942)—the ‘qualifying examination’ gave 
the highest single correlation with later secondary-school success 
(cf. Appendix A). This examination consisted of an essay, answers 
to questions on a passage which was read silently, parsing and 
analysis, dictation and spelling, along with the rewriting of an 
incorrect passage. To these were added exercises reminiscent of 
early standard tests: the combining of three short sentences into 
one, the giving of definitions, of opposites, and of nouns corres- 
ponding to verbs. In Arithmetic the gest included only a set of 
ten questions to be answered mentally, and seven written prob- 
lems. It should be noted that the whole of these examinations 
were marked by one experienced examiner hence any un- 
reliability due to variations of standards between markers was 
eliminated, 

In recent inquiries in the West Riding described by Emmett 
(1954), the county examination in English and Arithmetic showed 
up slightly better than objective tests in the.same subjects. In 
the grammar schools the ‘anstandardized examinations correlated 
0:74 and 0-77 with success, whilst objective tests correlated 0°72 
and 0°74 respectively with the same criterion. The “intelligence 
test, however, again proved itself the best single predictor. 
Similar follow-up results were obtained in the secondary modern 
schools, where success was better predicted than in the grammar 
schools, even after the correlations had been corrected for the 
wider tange of ability. Again Richardson (1956) obtained cor- 
relations of 074 and 0-79 between ‘home-made’ English and 
Arithmetic examinations and achievement in Plymouth grammar 
schools after x and 2 years, that is coefficients at least as high as 
those normally found for Moray House tests (cf.\Appendix A). * 

k Dempster (1954) points out that, in the conventional standard- 
ized arithmetic test, the first-—mechanical—section is almost 
purely a test of speed of work, and suggests that the second— 
problem—section should include more difficult questions with 4 


t 
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longer time limit. This is borne out by Sutherland’s (1952) 
follow-up study in which there was little to choose between the 
Predictive value of different types of Arithmetic test, but slightly 


Superior correlations were obtained by an untimed test consisting 
of fairly long problems. 


Owever, it certain’ 
ations would “be equi 
which do work well 
ence gained in half 
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ly does not follow that all old-type examin- 
ally effective. Indeed it is likely that those 
have benefited considerably from the experi- 
a century's investigation of the improvement 
of teaching procedures and of techniques of test construction.2 


n Emmett’s investigation, much care was given to their construc- 
tion. There were tw 


o English papers lasting 65 minutes altogether, 
and two Arithmetic papers lasting 55 minutes. ‘The first English 
eee Was of a general néture, the,second was an essay. The 
etie Papers contained questions in mechanical and problem 
ized moa appreciably more difficult than those in the standard- 
the tithmetic tests. Age allowances of approximately 1% of 
ico num possible mark per month were applied to the 


The fact that old-t 
and Arithmetic, whi 


ype unstandardized examinations in English 
tests, lead to much¢ 


en combined with standardized intelligence 

Whollyof opens he same efficiency as does a battery consisting 
Well-consty jective tests suggests that nre use may be made of 
eles Tucted examinations, particularly in order to ring the 
: Bes an so Prevent the teaching of these subjects in the 
hin te Worthy that the old-t 


which they Taye p lönger than the new 


che oF i ked the scripts, modified the 
Io Assistant Es £ necessary, and provided a distribution to which the 
He xaininers allotted to cach paper were expected to approxi- 

Te was a big discrepancy in an Assistant Examiner’s marking, 


UP of the aere re-marxed by one of the two Chiefs.’ A separate follow. 
Carlier jn qu, Section of the English examination has been described 
1n this Chapter. 
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primary school from becoming too stereotyped. At the same 
time, many psychologists would hold that the risks of going back 
to outmoded and thoroughly unréliable techniques cannot be 
ignored, and that it is likely that the modern new-type test will 
in the long run prove to be a more satisfactory instrument. 


Vil 
N 
The Use of Primary School Marks and 


Teachers’ Estimates 


HERE ARE numerous excellent reasons for making use of 
primary-school marks or teachers’ judgements of their 


on pupils instead of, or st least as a supplement to, external 
or examinations: 
ae Such judgements can be based on the pupils’ performance 
a year, or several years, instead of on what they do at an 
examination lasting at most two days, and often ophing 
three 45-minute tests only. 
ened reflect the children’s normal work under everyday 
aide itions, whereas the examination is often done pena 
iderable emotional strain. Not only are some children aiene 
affected, but others who have receiveé skilful coaching at home 
OF out of school may do better than they deserve. 
3% We Rave seen that any form of external examination is 
liable to have bad effects on the curriculum and teaching. If 
internal assessments could be substituted, each school could 
teach its pupils in the manner which appeared most desirable 
from the educational and psychological Dae 
4. A good teacher should have a fuller knowledge of children’s 


Persistence, intellectual promise and other qualities relevant to 
Successful secondary-school work than can be given by a limited 
battery of objective tests, or other purely written examinations. 
* We therefor“ find an increasing number of Local Authorities 
Considering æ child’s previous school record or head teacher’s 
f secondary educa- 


report in their efforts to determine the type © 
tion for which he is best suited. Of 106 Authorities who forwarded 
of the N.U.T. in 


information to,the Consultative Committee 
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1949, 94 used reports or records in some way, either for all 
pupils, or for those falling in the border-zone, or for special 
cases with irregular results. Few AutHorities felt sufficient confi- 
dence in school assessments to justify attaching as much impor- 
tance to them as to marks obtained in external examinations. 
But since that time, some have arranged to give them equal 
weight with attainments tests, and a few have actualiy discarded 
the attainments tests in their favour. 

A number of different types of information provided by the 
primary schools may be distinguished: 

(a) Order of merit rankings, or marks, for particular school 
subjects, given either separately or combined. 

(6) Orders of merit or other ratings on ‘general suitability’, 
or on other qualities relevant to seenndary-school success. 

(c) Gradings on point or letter scales for ability at different 
subjects, for special abilities and interests, and for personal 
qualities such as perseverance, initiative, reliability and self- 
confidence. These are usually collected on some form of cumula- 
tive record card. 


(d) A more general or qualitative report by the head teacher 
on each candidate’s strengths and weaknesses, 

Neither (c) nor (d) can readily be quantified én such a manner 
as to be comparable for ‘all candidates from all schools. ‘Thus 
they are used chiefly by panels, or by grammar-school heads, for 
gaining an overall picture of individual children. We will con- 


sider such procedures in Chapter IX, and confine the present 
discussion to (a) and (b). 


Difficulties in Using School Marks and Estimates. Having outlined 
the advantages, i 


Bes, it is desirable straight away to list the common 
defects or disadvantages, and then to note how far these can be 
overcome, 


1. Not only the teacher’s general impression.of a child’s.suit- 


ability, but also the marks he or she gives to Ris school work, 
may be prejudiced by his Personal reactions to tht child. There 
1s ample psychological evidence of the inability of any human 
Judge to keep separate his assessments of intellectual traits from 
those of moral or social traits. That is, he may, unwittingly be 
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influenced by the child’s cheekiness, bullying or delinquent ten- 
dencies, dirtiness, troublesomeness in class, and their opposites. 
This is particularly dangerdus in very small schools, where a 
single teacher may have been responsible for almost the whole of 
the child’s instruction. But even in large schools where numerous 
teachers have contributed to the record card, or have been con- 
sulted by the’head in drawing up his assessment, the combined 
Judgement may be fallible. In other words, some schools are 
likely to provide very much better judgements than others, and 
unfortunately there is no sure technique of determining the in- 
accurate ones and excluding them. This means then that judge- 
ments in general cannot be perfectly reliable and valid, though it 
does not necessarily imply that they are inferior in these respects 
to other methods of assessrhent. æ 

2. As soon as parents get to know of the importance attached 
to teachers’ judgements or marks, the teachers become liable to 
= much.pressure that they often prefer not to accept this respon- 
sibility, The Chief Education Officer for Bournemouth recently 
Pointed out that, if selection was based largely on. teachers 
estimates, there was a danger that present-day complaints about 
tests would be replaced by still more violent complaints about 
avouritism and victimization by teachers. This difficulty too is 
poore serious in small schools, e.g. in r@ral areas, where the one 
or fwo teachers concerned are known personally to all the parents. 
In Ring’s iquiry (described in Chapter IV), several teachers 
thought that the use of assessments would complicate their rela- 
Hons with parents and with pupils. More than half did not believe 
matl the accuracy of prediction could be improved by them, 
and only a very small minority was willing to abolish external 
tests altogether Despite the harmful effects of tests on teach- 
we they clearly help to protect the teacher. However, in 
ei in areas where tests and estimates have been regularly 
aca some ygars, no special difficulties with parents have 

3: Tt is impossible for teaghers to make adequate allowances for 
age differences, and we have seen that this greatly handicaps the 


uR The sa int i i icle, ‘ ion in Practice’, by a 
juni me point is made in an article, ‘Selection in Frac ce’, by 
Junior-school teacher in The Times Educ. Suppl., July 2oth, 1956, P- 958. 
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younger candidates in an age-group. Even if they are warned of 
it, or advised to add so many marks, say for each month below 
11:6, they will tend to vary widely {n their adjustments. Indeed 
it is better for them not to try, since appropriate allowances can 
readily be added later in the Education Office. 

4. Though evidence is lacking, it also seems likely that teachers’ 

judgements will be more affected by social class than‘are objective 
tests, particularly intelligence tests. The middle-class child will 
tend to impress the average teacher as being better suited to 
grammar-school education because of his advantages in vocabu- 
lary, his more rapid early progress in reading and number, his 
more acceptable manners, and the greater likelihood of encourage- 
ment by the home. Such reasons may be valid ones (cf. Chapter 
III); thus the grammar schaols tay well approve the teachers’ 
recommendations despite their bias. On the other hand some 
teachers who hold strongly socialist views, or who perhaps them- 
selves come from poorer backgrounds, may over-compensate 
against middle-class qualities. Thus any Authority which does 
decide to give greater weight to teachers’ judgements should 
do so with its eyes open. 

5. Many school record-cards require the inclusion of objective 
test scores. Even without this, it is often found in practice that 
teachers prefer to apply tests, with or without official permission, 
to guide their judgements. This would seem to vitiate the inten- 
tion to take primary-school work into consideration*as an inde- 
pendent Source, or as a substitute for tests, However, we see little 
harm in this, since most teachers would use the test results mainly 
for Pitching their standards, and would generally put more trust 
in their own observations of each individual pupil’s work than 
in his test scores. Moreover when tests are given in this manner, 
there is nothing like the same temptation to ‘teach to’ them as 
when they are applied in an external examination. 

6. The most serious difficulty is that, however accurate the 
teacher's assessments of the relative merits ofshis own pupi's, 
he 1s apt to be highly inaccurate ip his standa:ds of absolute 

Judgement. He seldom has much opportunity for comparing his 
Pupils with those in other schools, and hence may be far too 
lenient or far too severe all round. Primary schools themselves, 
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of course, do vary considerably in the average level and the 
Tange of their pupils’ abilities, both from one district and from’ 
One year to another. But ont can hardly expect the head teacher 
to know just how much better or poorer his school is than the 
general run. And over and above such natural variations, teachers’ 
Judgements of the standards needed for a grammar-school course 
vary widely McClelland (1942) quotes figures for teachers’ 
nglish and Arithmetic marks in twelve schools, which were 
compared with the same pupils’ marks on a uniform pair of 
Objective tests, The average school overmarked its average pupil 
Y 20% (on a scale with a S.D. of about 20). But some schools 
awarded an average only 2% too high, whereas others ranged up 
t0 35% too high. This is the main explanation for the finding in 
Several older researches (e.g. Valentiae & Emmett, 19325 Sutcliffe 
& Canham, 1944) that the ‘raw’ marks or judgements provided 
y a miscellaneous group of primary schools give far lower cor- 
relations with subsequent secondary-school success than do marks 
On external examinations or tests. y 
Owever desirable it might seem educationally, therefore, it 
pea be quite impossible to allocate grammar-school places 
titly on the recommendation of the primary schools alone. It 
'S essential to have some means of ‘calibrating’, ‘scaling’, or 


` Standardizing’ the school estimates, de. bringing them to a 
Coriparable level, 
b 


o 

Kerai of Scaled Estimates. When this is done, the evidence for 
idity is extremely favourable. In McClelland’s (1942) investi- 
Ealan the scaled teachers’ estimates gave correlations of the same 
o i eae those of the external examinations, and higher than those 
cori objective attainments tests (cf. Appendix A). The best 
mete of all the predictors consisted of LQ. + marks p 
ability į end Arithmetic examinations, -+ teachers’ estimates 0 
the a ae these supjects. The West Riding have also looked into 
into digs, of sich estimates as part of their large-scale inquiry 
the erent parts of the,selection procedure. The average of 
Correlations obtained in 12 grammar schools between overall 


1 . 
cach ence it would be grossly unfair to select, say, the best 20% from 
Parate primary school. 
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success and various measures of English and Arithmetic were as 
follows: 


Teachers’ Estimates | School Tests | County Exams. 
Engl. l Arith. | Engl. piii Engl. | Arith. 


"43 | "47 ESS. | 39 | 


These coefficients are, of course, uncorrected for range of 
ability. The National Foundation for Educational Research has 
likewise found that as good, if not better, predictions of pupils 
success in secondary schools can be obtained from primary head 
teachers’ estimates, when suitably scaled, as from an examination 
consisting of standardized tests of intelligence and attainments. 

. : T a 4 
Richardson (1956) provides further? evidence. 

In some follow-up studies the validities of primary-school 
marks or estimates is spuriously high, either because the estimates 
themselves were not actually employed in making the selection, 
or hecause no age adjustments had been applied. However, these 
pitfalls were avoided in a review of the progress of 550 children 
attending Northumberland county grammar schools, where the 
following coefficients (corrected for selectivity) were obtained 
(Bosomworth, 1953). The most appropriate ‘weightings of the 


various measures for maximum accuracy of prediction are also 
shown: 


è “a 


1 
Non- 


Scaled | Verbal | Verbal | E.Q. | A.Q. | Multiple 
Estimates| I.Q. | IQ. i 


Validity 

Coefficient] -855 | -852 | -676 | -869| -830| -918 
Beta 

Weight +282 138 | ‘110 *261,| 047 3 


Techniques of Scaling. A number of different schemes have been 
tried by Local Authorities. The three main types are: A. The 
Quota Scheme; B. Scaling against Scores on an Objective Test 
or Battery; C. The West Riding Scheme: » 
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A. The Quota Scheme. This method for allocating children to 
secondary schools is based upon proposals by Professor Cc. W. 
Valentine (1938), and it was fecommended by the N.U.T. Com- 
mittee (1949). To every primary school in a certain area is given 
an allocation of grammar-school places, based on the performance 
of the school’s pupils at one, or preferably two, intelligence tests. 
For example, if it is decided that the average intelligence quotient 
of 116 is the minimum standard in the area for grammar-school 
admission, and primary school A has 5 pupils with average LQs 
of 116 and above, then the quota for that school is 5. However, 
the five children ultimately recommended for transfer to grammar 
schools are not necessarily the ones with the highest I.Q.s, but 
those five who occupy the highest places in that school on the 
basis of their combined scdresain the intelligence tests, teachers’ 
assessments, and primary-school marks. The assessments and 
marks within each school are first converted to standard scores 
(with an age allowance), and equal weight is then usually given 
to each component. Note, however, that the estimates and marks 
need not be limited to English and Arithmetic; they can cover a 
much wider field of primary-school work. 

In spite of the apparent administrative convenience and fair- 
ness of the methodgit has not been adopted in its entirety by many 
Authosities, Walsall (cf. Moore, 1948) was the pioneer in its use, 
and it has there received wide approval from teachers and parents. 
A similar scHeme operates in Derbyshire. One of its difficulties is 
that schools which submit their children to efficient coaching on 
intelligence tests can obviously gain a higher quota than schools of 
the same ability level where coaching has been discouraged. Per- 
haps this is not so serious in that schools in any one area can usually 
arrange to follow a common policy, and much of the unevenness 
can be ironed out if practice tests are given to all schools concerned, 

Another objection sometimes voiced is that it is the negation 
of allocation accorfing to ability and aptitude; itis merely a device 
for filling the existing grammar-school places with the best of the 
available children. However, this criticism really applies to all 
selection procedures, and, as’shown in Chapter I, it follows from 
the fact that in most areas the supply of grammar-school places 
falls far below parental demands. 
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Much more serious is the unreliability of the quotas which the 
system assigns to small schools. Indeed it is clearly inapplicable 
in areas containing many schools which submit only half a 
dozen or fewer candidates, since there would be such a large 
chance element in their capacity to win o, 1, 2 or more I.Q.s 
above the borderline. This problem is examined in Appendix C, 
where it is shown that the quota yielded by one test, or even by 2 
battery of tests, may be very wide of the mark. For example, if 
one test given to a school with 40 candidates yields a quota of 
8 (20%), a second similar test may quite well reduce the figure 
to 6 or raise it to ro places. Alternatively, if it could by some 
means be established that the true or correct quota for that school 
was 8, the figure indicated even by a couple of intelligence tests 
might range anywhere from-abouw 5 to 12, though such extreme 
cases would be the exception; for a typical school the discre- 
pancy would be only x or 2 places. If then we consider schools 
with only ro candidates, the percentage error is doubled, showing 
that the obtained quota for small schools is almost meaningless. 
The inaccuracy would be appreciably reduced by employing 
attainments as well as intelligence tests for fixing the quota. But 
then, of course, we should be back more or less where we started, 
since the schools would naturally cram their pupils to do as well 
as possible on the attaitiments tests. The poor reliability: of the 
quota system arises because a percentage is, inevitably, an un- 
reliable statistic, Possessing a large Standard Error. Let us‘ turn, 
then, to other techniques of scaling which are somewhat more 
accurate because they are based on more reliable data. 


B. Scaling against Scores on Objective Tests. Numerous methods 
have been tried, and the technical details of some of these are 
discussed in Appendices C and D. However, they may all be 
regarded as variants of the standard techniques of scaling, which 
are set out in such text-books as McIntosh\(1949) or Vernon 
(1956). That is to say, the teachers’ marks, estimates or rank orders 
in any one school are compared witk the same pupils’ scores on 
an objective test (or set of tests) which has been applied to all the 
schools in the area; the former are then converted on to the same 
scale as the latter, either via a percentile graph, or by adjusting 
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their mean and standard deviation. Thus the estimates from a 
particularly good school, or one which has undermarked its 
pupils, are shifted up; and those from a poorer or unduly opti- 
mistic school are scaled down. Note that the estimates do not 
normally make any allowance for age; hence they should prefer- 
ably be salig against test scores, not quotients. Once scaled, they 
can themselves be turned into quotients or other scores with an 
age allowance. 
_ The problem of reliability is still a serious one. Any technique 
is liable to yield scaled estimates which are somewhat too high, 
or too low, for all the pupils in one school. Indeed in the case of 
very small schools, accurate scaling is virtually impossible; and 
it would seem essential to continue to assess their pupils mainly 
by means of an external battety of cftainments tests or examina- 
tions, applied either by the Authority or by the grammar school 
Which they feed.! Rut there is no doubt that scaled estimates are 
more trustworthy than either the original quota scheme, or any 
System which tries to use unscaled judgements. For example, from 
the discussion in Appendix C, it would appear that a typical head, 
Who relied on internal school marks and his own unaided judge- 
ment of standards, might recommend anywhere from 3 to 15 out 
of 40 pupils as suitable for grammar school, when the true figure 
Shoulé be 8. Under the quota scheme,°the limits of inaccuracy 
Would be 4 or 5 to r2 or 13; but if his estimates were properly 
Scaled, the Ifmits would be reduced to 6 to 10. arn. 
The crucial factor in improving the accuracy of scaling is the 
validity of the external test or tests against which the scaling is 
one, Thus it is better to use a combination of intelligence, 
English and Arithmetic rather than intelligence alone, not because 
School estimates of English may correlate better with an English 
test, but because this battery is more valid than any single test. 
© would conclude reluctantly, therefore, that it is inadvisable 
to dispense with e¥ternal tests of attainments. Once they have been 
applied for scaling purposes, they can if desired be largely dis- 
regarded and selection can be based mainly on the scaled estimates 
and intelligence test. But the best policy would seem to be to use 


the Some account can still be taken of these schools’ recommendations by 
© panel procedure described in Chapter IX. 
K 5 
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all the available data to yield the most thorough SS oe 
each child, while paying more attention to the estimates t PE 
the external attainments quotients. For example, in soni a 
stances the estimates may indicate that a child has po a 
unduly on one or more tests; more rarely the tests may am 1 
that he is more (or less) promising than his school, heliev es. 4 
At the same time it might be justifiable to abandon aream 
tests in areas where there is reason to believe that they are a 
ously distorting primary-school teaching, andto scale the estima a 
(from fair-sized and large schools) on intelligence tests alone, a 
least temporarily. If two intelligence tests are given and eae: 
precautions taken against differential coaching, the loss in ner 
Tacy is not very large. For example, in Richardson’s EH 
research, the validity of estimates szaled on intelligence waso 
as compared with 0-791 for the same estimates scaled on intelli 
gence, English and Arithmetic. a R. 
Another point to remember is that the retention of attainmen 3 
tests does help to convince the public that reliance on teachers 
judgements is not being abused. We have seen already that ee 
Possibly the majority of, teachers prefer tests, partly for this 
reason and partly because they realize the difficulties of reaching 
comparable standards. Some Authorities which do attach oe 
siderable weight to estiinates have concealed the fact from th 
parents, and even from the teachers, in order to safeguard H 
latter from undue pressure, In our view it is better tð be as fran! 


as possible regarding the procedures employed. But it can always 


be emphasized that the final decision, is made by the Education 
Committee rather than by the schools, aa 
Insome areas, the Authority encourages or enforces the an 
tion of standardized attainments and/or intelligence tests at oe 
or more stages between 7+ and 10-+-, for entry on record cards. 
Might not these tests take the place of external attainments teas 
at 11+? We agree that, when teachers cometo give their esti- 
mates, the previous tests can act as a guide, and help to mre 
Some sense of perspective between widely different schools. a 
it would be too chancy to rely on them aJone and to mee 
with formal scaling. One other Promising alternative relies upo. 


rege , Ks 
Subsequent tests (given in the secondary schools) instead of © 
‘ 
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Previous ones; as this is still in the experimental stage, it is 
described in Appendix D. 

It should be noted that scaling does not necessarily have to be 
based on objective attainment or other tests. Old-type examina- 
tions could equally well be employed, provided that they were 
applied to apd marked uniformly for all schools, and that they 
were equally Valid. 

A final problem to consider is what form the estimates should 
take. Letter grades are far too coarse. But if the schools (particu- 
larly those with large numbers) find percentage or other marks 
having a good spread more convenient to award than rank orders, 
it is just as easy to scale these, and somewhat more fair to the 
Outstanding pupils. It has often been suggested that teachers 
should assess ‘general suitabiljty’, and should give full weight to 
Personality factors, home background and likelihood of parental 
encouragement, since these highly relevant considerations are 

largely excluded by conventional selection procedure, except in 
So far as they are reflected in success at attainments tests. Others, 
Owever, consider that the dangers of teachers being influenced 
by inappropriate considerations are greater than the advantages 
of giving them freedom to interpret ‘suitability’ in whatever 
manner they think best; therefore they would prefer to confine 
“the judgements of marks simply to alt-round attainment, or to 
attainment in specific subjects such as English and Arithmetic. 
There is séme (unpublished) evidence from Northumberland 
that the latter ‘subject’ estimates are more valid than the former 
Seneral suitability’ estimates. The other factors just mentioned 
should, rather, be entered on the pupils’ record cards and con- 
Sidered, in borderline cases, by the panel procedure recommended 
in Chapter IX, Incidentally, the adoption of ‘subject’ estimates 
meets an objection which is sometimes raised, namely that 
teachers may be very competent in judging suitability for gram- 
Mar, but not forfechnical, schools. If they merely assess attain- 
ments, their estimates can be given as much weight in technical- 
School selection as is normally given to scores on attainments tests. 


C. The West Riding Scheme, and Other Methods of Consulting 
Teachers’ Judgements. In several areas (e.g. Hertfordshire and 


o 
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Wiltshire) there is no formal scaling of primary-school estimates, 
and yet the grammar-school heads and education officers who 
decide which children to admit rely largely on statements regard- 
ing suitability made by the primary heads in their catchment 
district. They get to know that the children regarded as border- 
zone by the head of School A have made good progress in the 
grammar school in recent years, whereas the head of School B has 
tended to over-estimate his pupils’ capabilities. The procedure 
in Wiltshire around 1951 (cf. James, 1952) involved visits by a 
panel to each primary school. The school’s candidates were dis- 
cussed and compared with candidates from previous years. Such 
information was then considered along with the results of external 
tests or examinations, and of an interview with each candidate. 
Though procedures of this type. muy satisfy the schools con- 
cerned, they seem to us too chancy to be recommended, and too 
dependent on the standards of judgement and persuasiveness of 
the primary heads, even when external attainment test results are 
available as a check. In addition they still do nothing to free the 
primary schools from the burden of preparing their pupils for 
such tests, and they do not incorporate proper age allowances. 
Recently, however, G. F. Peaker (Staff Inspector for Research 
at the Ministry of Education) has devised a scheme which does 
cut out the examining of she great majority of children, while also 
eres an objective means of equating the estimates provide 
a iterent schools. It depends upon the fact that, altheugh 
on schools send very different proportions to the grammar 
school, the proportion from the same school changes little from 
year to year. In fact, a survey of a large number of cases over 
let years showed that, in two years out of three, the number 
Ae acol places obtained by a typical school lies within 
eee (i.e. the standard deviation of places gained by 
San oe exceeds 4). Hence by giving each primary school 
diving TE aE g places equal to the cite oe eT gained 
number could i a Years, a first approximation to the p oe 
BAUR 46 ma e. To take a concrete instance: a school wit 
aa ee i a Praces would be entitled to send forward to the 
in ord chool the first 8 on its order-of-merit list. The next 4 
er constitute a border-zone group which, along with similar 
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groups from other schools, would be examined by a committee 
of teachers, whose main function would be to select one-half of 
the total group. If however all 4 children from any one school 
were accepted, it would be necessary for it to put forward for 
consideration the next 4 on its list. Similarly, if all 4 from any 
one school were rejected, the next 4 above them would be 
examined toetermine their suitability. 

No particular system is laid down for the examination of these 
border-zone cases. The scheme has been tried experimentally in 
the Thorne area of West Riding, where there was an age-group 
of some 800 children in 21 primary schools, of whom some 120 
were due to be admitted to one grammar school. The actual selec- 
tion was based on the customary procedure, using Moray House 
tests. Peaker’s method was Applied asan additional shadow scheme 
to see how its results compared. Two panels dealt with 69 border- 
zone cases in one day, and gave them non-standardized tests of 
English and Arithmetic plus an interview, reference also being 
made to primary heads’ reports in doubtful cases. 

With the acceptance of 34 of these children, the first adjust- 
ment of quotas was completed. But, as would be expected, all 
4 children from one school were accepted, and all 4 from another 
Were rejected. Hence a second ‘round’ was necessary, where a 

“similar procedure was used. A third round’ could have been 
added; but in this experiment no discrepancy from the original 
quota was a8 large as 8 places (i.e. twice the standard deviation). 

The results of the procedure were compared not only with 
those of the Moray House tests, but also with the allocation indi- 
cated by an additional battery of N.F.E.R. tests. Ninety-six 
children were passed and 636 failed by all three methods, but 
there were 59 children (7+5°%) whose results varied. There were 
Nearly as Many disagreements between the two sets of objective 
tests as between either set and the shadow scheme (actually 38% 
as compared with?5-6%). When the results were compared with 
Performance at the end of the first year in the grammar school, 
the correlations (appropriately corrected) were all very high: 

oray House 0-92, National Foundation o-g0, New Scheme 
0°88. It has therefore been decided to adopt the new scheme in 
this area next year. Though there were at first some doubts among 
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the teachers, regarding the degree of responsibility placed on 
their judgements, they have now given it their support. Certain 
difficulties should, however, be noted. 

(i) There is the problem of the small school, whose quotas over 
several years have averaged o, 1 or 2. The Thorne experiment 
tried to allow for this by including in its border-zone group any 
children from small schools who had been recommesided by their 
heads. However, this solution might be unfair to schools where 
the teacher has unduly high standards. 

(ii) The organization and carrying out of successive rounds 
would be extremely elaborate in large age-groups. If, as a safe- 
guard, not only primary heads but also parents could demand 
inclusion of their children in the border-zone group, an enormous 
number of panels might be 1ieeded. It‘may well be that the run- 
ning of current selection procedures has become over-centralized; 
but the devolution implied by the West Riding scheme might lead 
to uncontrollable variations in the methods employed by different 
panels. For this reason a somewhat different scheme is now being 
tried in an area where there is a complicated criss-cross pattern 
of transfer (cf, Appendix D). 

(iii) Although in the Thorne experiment the age distribution of 
those accepted by the scheme was only slightly higher than that 
of those accepted by the 8bjective tests, there are serious dangers: 


in the absence of any easy and accurate technique of making age 
allowances. $ a 


(iv) Marked chan 


ges in the quality of candidates at any one 
school may occur, 


y particularly with big population shifts. Thus 
a school might deserve 8 or 10 places more than its initial quota; 
but if one of its first 4 candidates happened to be rejected by the 
Panel, it would only get 3 places. Linked with this difficulty is the 
Possibility that the schools’ standards of judgement might drift 
va they have no regular external examinations as a check. 
ae. se ee es met by the supplementary séheme. Meanwhile 


; needed to bring out fully both the feasibility 
and fairness of this approach. 


IX 


X 3 ; 
Other Techniques used in Selection for 
Technical Education and in Consideration of 


Border-zone Cases 


Spatial and Mechanical Tests. We havz pointed out, in Chapter Ill, 
that accurate differentiation of technical from academic aptitude 
1S not possible at 11, nor even at 13, years; though at the same 
time tests may help to reveal those children with a strong bias in 
either direction. There has been considerable controversy in the 
Past as to the age at which a spatial or practical ability factor (often 
termed k, or k :m—spatial-mechanical, by psychologists) can be 
recognized (cf. Vernon, 1950). However, the work of Peel (1948b, 
1949), Emmett (1949) and others shows that the contrast between 
athis factor and the linguistic factor doesexist even well before rz; 
the difficulty is rather that the available tests for younger children 
fail 80 give as good predictions of later ability in technical sub- 
Jects as do tests at, say, 13. It was at first thought that performance 
tests such as Alexander’s (1935) were the best measures of the 
Practical factor. But group paper-and-pencil tests based on non- 
verbal spatial problems have been found to be as adequate, more 
teliable, and less time-consuming. Some Local Authorities there- 
fore augment the customary battery of tests of verbal intelligence, 
English and Arithmetic by one of the spatial tests issued by Moray 
House or the National Foundation. Unfortunately all % tests yet 
designed have shown themselves to be measures of the g or 
general ability factor first and k second. Hence not more than 
about one-third of able pupils can be effectively allocated to 
grammar and technical schools at the same level purely on the 
basis of these ability tests (cf. Watts and Slater, 1950). 
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With recruits in the Services, and adolescent apprentices, tests 
of mechanical information have been found valuable in supple- 
menting measures of k. But with ptimary-school children of 10 
to 11, who have had little mechanical experience, the use of these 
or other tests of m-factor is unlikely to prove very profitable, or 
acceptable to teachers and parents. It should be noted also that 
there are no suitable tests for commercial, agricukaral, artistic, 
domestic or other types of biased secondary course. 

Other Authorities who select for both technical and grammar 
schools at 114+ dispense with non-verbal tests and rely on the 
three standard tests, but then take account of the views of the 
parents and advice of the primary teachers in allocating the able 
children; and there is much to be said in favour of this procedure. 


Test of Interests. Educational psychologists have also tried to assess 
children’s interests at this stage, as a means to more objective 
differentiation of suitability. One of the difficulties here is the 
instability of interests at such an early age. It might, however, 
be argued that strong practical interests in a boy at 11 years are 
likely to wane if he is sent to a grammar school, where such 
interests have often little to feed on, whereas allocation to a tech- 
nical high school might ensure their permanence. It is worth 


noting that in Terman’s fyng-term follow-up of highly intelligent. 


children scientific interests at 10 years and earlier were found to 
persist into adult life for a high proportion of his subjects. o 
Peel and Lambert (1948b, 1949) have constructed an interest 
test of the information type which contrasts ‘practical’ and 
academic’ interests. Follow-up shows moderate validity for the 
difference-score, P-A, as a measure of practical bias. Fitzpatrick 
and Wiseman have used a questionnaire type of interest test which 
yields separate practical and academic scores (Wiseman, 1955): 
They show that by its use, together with a spatial test, some two- 
thirds of pupils can be differentiated betwéen technical and 
grammar, although follow-up data are not yet available. Further 
work along these lines is desirable: results so far show that interest 
tests are a promising addition to the technical selection battery- 
The possibility of obtaining reliable information from teachers 
about children’s interests should not be forgotten. There are 


_—_ — 
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many difficulties in the way, however, as indicated in Chapter 
VIII. In addition to these general problems, the question of 
estimating practical abilities and aptitudes is particularly diffi- 
cult in view of the wide variety of craft curricula in primary 
schools. If a child has had experience of a craft which involves 
measurement and some degree of accuracy, then the school may 
well have ustful information for technical selection. If, however, 
the craftwork is more plastic in nature (e.g. modelling) its rele- 
vance is less certain. The possibility of getting information about 
hobbies, spare-time interests and other background data should 
be considered. An attempt (Wiseman, 1952) to gather information 
by means of a record form filled in by the teacher dealing with 
interests, parental attitudes and vocational ambitions, best and 
worst school subjects, ett., gave promising results in a factor 
analysis of correlations of tests of attainments, intelligence, in- 
terests and spatial ability. 


Measures of Personality. A recurrent theme in criticisms of selec- 
tion is that the intelligence and objective attainments tests give 
an adyantage to the ‘slick and superficial’ child. This denuncia- 
tion is sometimes followed by a demand for the inclusion of 
measures of sucl? personality qualities as persistence, conscien- 
tiourness, perseverance and initiative} or the X-factor whose 
importance was demonstrated by Alexander (1935). These qual- 
itie8 are offen listed on school record-cards, and it might seem 
that the primary-school teacher is in a particularly favourable 
position to make estimates of them. Experience shows, however, 
that such ratings are of doubtful value, for two main reasons. 
In the first place, it is common to find a child displaying a good 
deal of ‘persistence’ in one particular lesson, or with a particular 
teacher, and very little in another lesson or with another teacher. 
Such traits are largely specific to the particular task or situation 
at this age. Secdndly, teachers’ ratings are contaminated with 
‘halo effect’; those children who show good attainments (and 
behaviour) are generally rated high on personality factors, and 
vice versa. Indeed McClelland’s (1942) investigation showed 
clearly that teachers’ personality ratings do not add anything 
to the accuracy, of predictions based on tests and estimates of 
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attainment, suchas those described in Chapter VIII. The results of 
any attainment tests given at 11-1, particularly those of the ‘old- 
type’ pattern, must have been affected by personality traits which 
are relevant to secondary-school success. Hence, even in the 
simplest selection programme, personality is certainly not ex- 
cluded. 

Though some suggestions regarding possible objective tests 
for selection at this stage have been made elsewhere (Vernon, 
1953), it is doubtful whether any of them are ever likely to be 
practicable for widespread application. Even the measurement 
of a single trait, such as persistence, at a satisfactory level of 
reliability would involve the employment of a number of lengthy 
tests, probably mainly individual. Thus, if additional considera- 
tion is to be given to personality factors/it is probably best tackled 
as part of the procedure for dealing with border-zone pupils, as 
shown below. f 
The Qualitative Consideration of Border-zone Pupils. If a whole 
age-group is being allocated in the proportion of around 20% to 
grammar schools and 80% to modern schools, it is often said 
that any method will correctly pick out the top 10% or so and 
the bottom two-thirds, and that the real difficulty lies with the 
intermediate or border-zðne cases. This is not quite correct. 
Even with our very best procedures, 1 of these top ro (with ‘an 
average test quotient of 119 upwards) is likely to turnout a misfit 
in the grammar school, and 1 with a quotient of 105 or below 
would have been more suitably placed in a grammar than a 
modern school. And had we used a more old-fashioned or poorer 
procedure with a validity of, say 0-75 instead of o-go, then there 
would probably be 3 misfits in each group. 

Nevertheless it is true to state, first, that much more doubt 
arises over the correct allocation of pupils between such limits 
than beyond them; and, secondly, that there is Yelatively little to 
choose between the validities of any of the current, carefully 
devised, procedures, They would all pick out nearly—though not 
quite—the same highs and lows. But they would often give quite 
diverse decisions in the case of children near the borderline; 
hence the need to pay special attention to this zone. So far as 
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quantitative selection procedures go, it is impossible to claim that 
the 113’s are appreciably better than the 112’s. Teachers, and 
many parents, are aware of this, and very pardonably object to a 
purely mechanical and impersonal cut-off which says that the 
113’s are able enough for grammar school and the 112’s are not. 
They demand therefore that any special circumstances or other 
qualitative fators bearing on the children’s suitability should be 
taken into consideration in order to improve this discrimination 
and to minimize any unfairness. 

Now in the occupational field, strong evidence has been ob- 
tained (cf. Vernon, 1953) that qualitative or clinical consideration 
of the individual case does not necessarily improve predictions 
based on quantitative measures, and may even introduce worse 
inaccuracies, That this is’ trwe in Sducational selection also is 
indicated by McClelland’s (1942) inability to reduce his numbers 
of ‘wrong accepts’, and ‘wrong rejects’ by taking into account 
health records and other data. Nevertheless it seems to us more 
important to ensure that maximum justice should appear to be 
done than to take a rigid stand on statistical findings. To pursue 
the latter course, indeed, is only too likely to decrease public 
Confidence in the accuracy and fairness of the allocation pro- 
cedure, and to bring discredit on the work of psychologists and 

‘Statisticians, ` 
ccording to Dempster’s survey of procedures in 1951, all but 
a véry few Authorities were employing special procedures of 
one kind or another with border-zone cases. Some two-thirds 
Were seeking information from the children themselves by inter- 
View, oral examination or other ‘observational’ techniques; some 
made more or less extensive use of record cards or other forms of 


report from the primary schools; and some combined both 
methods, 


Interviews and Ofal Examinations. The child, and sometimes his 
Parents, may be interviewed by the grammar-school head, or by 
a small panel of teachers. T'he method is doubtless a convenient 
one for bringing together all the relevant data and seeing the 
child as a whole person; and it makes possible the collection of 
further material on his interests and abilities, and his parents 


o 
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attitudes. But most psychologists would agree with the N.U.T. 
Committee of 1949 that interviewing is thoroughly undesirable, 
for several reasons: (i) It puts a considerable strain on many 
children, so that the behaviour observed may be quite uncharac- 
teristic; (ii) Interviewers are liable to be impressed by the ‘wrong’ 
things such as deportment, dress, accent and the like. Since these 
largely reflect social class and age, they may in fact htlp in picking 


judgements; (iii) A large amount of evidence from war-time 
research confirmed psychologists’ doubts as to the consistency of 
interviewers and the validity of their judgements of personality 
(cf. Vernon and Parry, 1949). So far as interests and suitable 


grammar school, than 
only, j 

In Northumberland also it has been found that, under care- 
fully „controlled conditions, there may be some value in oral 
examinations designed to be complementary to the written test, 
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and that occasional children show up better under these circum- 
stances than in written work. Experiments have been in progress 
for some ten years. At first, rather elaborate interviews were 
arranged, conducted by experienced head teachers, and designed 
to assess the child’s interest in an academic type of work. Follow- 
up showed that teachers’ scaled assessments were much superior 
to interview tudgements, and the interview has gradually been 
changed to a more objective type of oral examination. Written 
as well as verbal answers are given by the children, and the re- 
Sponses to carefully prepared questions tabulated and assessed. 
Such oral tests have been found to possess good reliability and to 
yield Promising correlations with later success. 

In other counties all border-zone pupils in the catchment area 
a particular grammar schodl ceme to’ that school for one day’s of 
further examination. For example in E€. Sussex the procedure 
varies to some extept from one school to another (which has the 
advantage that each school gets the sort of pupils it wants, though 
it would be undesirable if the variations became excessive); but 
it Usually includes an additional composition and an old-type 
arithmetic paper, plus a short interview with the head which is 
assigned relatively little weight. Sometimes a teacher takes a small 
class of candidates in a grammar-school lesson, observes their 
‘respanses and marks a short written tes®at the end.! In a follow- 
Up Of a whole age-group of border-zone admits after 2 years, Carr 
(195%) was able to prove that the overall mark awarded by each of 
phe 8 grammar schools did add appreciably to the validity of 
Predictions derived from the customary objective tests alone, even 
When age-corrections were applied. 


Group Observational Techniques. A somewhat different method 
oF “observed activity’ has been developed in Devonshire by 

‘seman (1952). The programme is based on the hypothesis that 
2order-zone children are all about equally weak academically, and 
if they have other handicaps they are more likely to fail in the 

aapa i ight or longer in the 
secondary school, and a OET on how my 
could during this sampie period. Probably the paucity ore ig procedure 
involved yery high; but it would hardly be practicable wi 

in the British selection system. 
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grammar school. Those who are able to get on well with other 
children, who appear stable and sensible, who are constructive 
and effective in dealing with practical problems, are thought more 
likely to succeed in the grammar school than those who exhibit 
opposing traits. The procedure is based mainly on techniques 
developed by War Office Selection Boards, but also owes some- 
thing to the experiments made by Dr Mary Clark: in selecting 
girls for admission to a direct-grant grammar school before the 
last war (Clarke, 1954). Since the introduction of the scheme for 
the border-zone in 1949 a good deal of trial and development has 
gone on, and it now contains three main elements: 


(i) Observed activity. The children are given various outdoor 
tasks to do, working in groups of 10-14. The tasks are such 
things as erecting a tent, dratving a large plan of a fort on 
the playground, building things with assorted ‘junk’, making 
a ‘bridge’ with tubular scaffolding. s 

(ii) Observation of range of interests. The children are put into 
a classroom containing a large variety of different things: 
books; games; toys; material for drawing, painting, model- 
ling, sewing, etc. They are given free scope to do whatever 


they wish. A fairly long period (45 minutes) is found to be 
necessary for full value P 
(iii) Observation of lesso 


ns. The children are observed in a class 
while they are being taught two separate lessons. Thesg are 
based on material which is likely to be new to the children, 
e.g. the idea of positive and negative numbers; codes; a first 
lesson ina foreign language, etc, Both oral and written answers 

to questions are used, 
Each grou: 
througho 


ived at by discussion. The average 
correlation between observers approximates 0-80. The results 
have been followed up by comparing these border-zone accepts 
with others immediately above them in total test scores (who did 
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not undergo the special procedure). No differences between the 
two groups were found after 18 months in the grammar school; 
but at 2} and 34 years there were fewer children assessed ‘un- 
satisfactory’ among the border-zone accepts. There appeared to 
be no differences in the numbers with high ratings for grammar- 
school success. This finding seems to support the rationale of the 
procedure, as‘vutlined above. One major difficulty of the method, 
however, is that it is too elaborate and time-consuming to be 
readily applied to more than about two hundred children a year 
in a typical area. 

In concluding this section, we may observe that there is a strong 
case for further experimentation along a number of lines, with 
good prospects of improving on the inflexible selection that 
results from employing purely:bjective, quantitative, procedures. 
But at the same time there is always the danger that the introduc- 
tion of ‘subjective, hunches’ may decrease the accuracy and 
fairness. Thus it is particularly necessary that such improvements 
should be introduced only under the supervision of someone with 
sufficient psychological and statistical training to ensure the 
inclusion of age allowances, to control as far as possible unreli- 
ability and variations between panels, interviewers or observers; 
and to plan and carry out adequate validation. 

‘Turning now to the consideration of tecord cards and qualita- 
tive reports from the primary schools: let us first ask what factors 
—nôt coveréd by our present tests or by scaled estimates—should 
be allowed to have some weight in deciding on a pupil’s suitability. 


Variability. Children vary from day to day, even from hour to 
hour, Some are more nervous than others, or have been made 
over-anxious by their parents or teachers, so that their work under 
test conditions may be better or worse than usual. It is unfortunate, 
therefore, that under most Authorities, the crucial tests are often 
given all on a single day. We have already stated that an appreci- 
able proportion would change their positions above, or below, 
the borderline were another similar examination—or even the 
identical one—given on another day. 

_ This criticism is, however, apt to be exaggerated. As mentioned 
in Chapter VI, intelligence test results are not normally affected by 


` 
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mood or personal circumstances, Nevertheless this may occur 
among, perhaps, 1 or 2% of children, and it is possible (though 
not proven) that performance at attainments tests is more sus- 
ceptible to such influences. The best way of allowing for these 
variations is to take account of primary-school marks or scaled 
teachers’ estimates in selection. Increasing the thoroughness of 
the examination, and spreading it over a longer feriod, would 
also help. But we consider that, in addition, the primary heads 
should be encouraged to appeal on behalf of pupils who appear to 
have ‘flopped’ below their usual level, especially where some 
special circumstance (e.g. illness or recent death of a parent) may 
have upset them. This plan is already followed in some areas, and 


ae year perhaps a dozen children enter grammar schools as a 
result. oe 


Special Talents. The usual one-day examination cannot allow 
Scope for the child with an intense interest in, and wide knowledge 
of, history, nature study, wireless, or a host of other specialities. 
Indeed the method of Scoring the usual tests, giving equal weight 
to intelligence, English and Arithmetic, tends rather to favour 
good mediocrity at the expense of the unusually talented who are 
nae rather weak in, say, arithmetic or spelling. P 4 

€ again, those who ‘have not studied the psychological facts 
are apt to over-estimate the defects of current selection procedure. 
For, as Terman has abundantly shown, talent and versatility tend 
to go together. The one-track mind among children is very much 
the exception. Nevertheless if the grammar school likes this type 
of child, as many good grammar schools do, such pupils should 
at least be brought to its notice, And it is hardly possible to 
express their suitability in any quantitative way. 


Educational Opportunity. Variations in the type,and the amount of 
schooling enjoyed by children are inevitable, and constitute one 
of the most difficult factors to evaluate and allow for. Many small 
tural schools, for example, are among the most delightful in the 
country, and may provide Particularly valuable social and char- 
acter training. But even with their smaller classes, the wide age 
range tends to make them less efficient, if judged hy the children’s 
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level of attainments, than the large, streamed urban schools.? 
The intelligence test does something to redress the balance, but 
obviously the handicap remains where I.Q. + E.Q. + A.Q. consti- 
tutes the main basis of selection. The relation between conditions 
of schooling and attainment levels is so complex that no Authority, 
to our knowledge, has evolved any sound method of giving a 
quantitative konus for such influences. 

Discontinuity in a child’s education is another very potent 
factor. Changes in staff in the middle of a school year, transfer at 
various ages from infant schools using varied methods, or even 
lack of consultation between the infant and junior departments of 
the same school, may produce temporary or lasting retardation. 
Particularly serious is the condition of those whose educational 
careers are characterized by a good eal of migration. Something 
like 10% of pupils may change residences within the U.K. be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 10, and in addition there are quite a 
number who have spent part or most of their primary-school life 
in the Commonwealth or elsewhere abroad. The latter are often 
reported, by their present schools, to be making great strides in 
catching up with the English system; hence some allowance 
would seem to be specially desirable. Then there are the physically 
defective, and the unhealthy who have missed some key period of 
instruction. Apart from those officially classified as ‘handicapped’, 
there are many who pose problems that necessitate individual con- 
sidesation: the hard of hearing or weak-sighted whose defects are 
not discovered till late in school life, others whose muscular control 
makes them poor and slow writers, and so on. All such considera- 
tions can, and should be, floted on the child’s school record-card. 
But their effects can hardly be assessed other than subjectively. 


Home Background. This is perhaps the most debatable item. Many 
would argue that the child who nearly reaches the conventional 
borderline, despite.crowded conditions at home, financial anxiety, 


1 Evidence from the Kent Authority shows that the highest percentages 
of passes tend to be obtained by schools where the age-group lies between 
3¢ and 40, or some multiple of this figure. Schools with much less than 
30 are the least successful, but those between, say, 45 and 60 are also 
below average, presumably owing to difficulties of class organization. 

is would indicate that the poorer results of small schools are not 
attributable merely to lower intelligence in rural than in urban areas. 
> 


L 
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lack of culture, and even positive discouragement, should be 
rated higher than the child with but slightly better marks who has 
had every opportunity in a cultured home of making the best of 
his talents. Others would answer that there is a strong likelihood 
that the former will continue to be handicapped, and the latter 
helped, in the grammar school, hence our allocation would be 
improved if the allowance was given in the oppgsite direction. 
Since, however, the latter solution is obviously unacceptable in a 
democratic community, we would recommend that home backing 
should normally be disregarded, on the grounds of fairness. Any 
other solution would certainly fail to win the confidence of at 
least one section of the public. Yet at the same time, if the junior 
school can provide clear evidence that certain home circumstances 
are relevant (e.g. that there has beer: adverse strain in the past, 
but that the prospects of Parental encouragement are good), then 


it should be possible to take this into account at the final stage of 
selection, n 


Parents’ Wishes. Itis obviously impossible to base allocation solely 
on parents’ choice of school, not only because of the conditions to 
Which attention was drawn in Chapter I, but also because the child’s 
teachers and the district Education Officer are likely to have a 


fuller professional knov-ledge than the parents of the type of 


ra for which the child is best fitted. Every effort should, 
be R nies to meet any reasonable wishes, and it should 
oe PA that there are several considerations which parents 
availab] © to assess. Apart from the relative prestige of the - 
ya al s schools, there are the relativé conveniences of transport, 
fete ee sonal contacts, and children’s already formed 
be PS. Again, the parents’ vocational plans should certainly 
~ Paramount when there are several schools, at the same level, 
eS different Vocational biases to choose fiom. 
EN ene Haaderations should, then, be'taken into account 
from hig sch ae vs head in drawing up his reports on che 
will be ae ool, it is inevitable that—in most areas—many paren : 
outweigh Ane a ae wishes cannot normally be allowed t 
Eoi. «>e Indications Of suitability obfained from tests an 
estimates. Rather jt should be the function of the junior 
ks o 
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school and the administration to keep parents thoroughly in- 
formed about the characteristics of the various secondary schools, 
so that they will not judge them merely on the basis of gossip, or 
on their own experience when they were at school; and thus to 
show them that the allocation of their child is decided as far as 
possible in the child’s best interests. As suggested in Chapter IV, 
some Authori‘jes have done admirable work in this field of public 
relations, but others are not sufficiently aware of its importance. 


Panel Procedures. If it be agreed that individual children cannot 
and should not be fitted into neat mathematical pigeon-holes, and 
that a rigid system, however high its validity, may defeat its own 
ends, then we must try to suggest the most practicable and fair 
procedure for giving consideration to these largely non-quantifi- 
able factors. Let us first distinguish five broad zones: 


A. Pupils whose quantitative results are so high that all but 1 
in 20 are likely to be successful in the grammar school. With a 
20% entry, this means those with average quotients of 125 
upwards (S.D. 15), or the best 5% of candidates. Corresponding 
figures can be calculated for other entry rates. 

B. Pupils who are suitable with a fair degree of certainty, about 
three-quarters, of them being likely to do well. They will have 
megii quotients of 116 to 124, and will include the next 9%. 

C, The borderline group with 50-50 chances, namely the next 
12% with quotients of 115 to 110. 

D. Those with only about a x in ro chance of succeeding, 
namely 24% with quotients of 109 to 100. 

E. The almost certainly unsuitable 50%. Even the go’s to 99’s 
have barely a 1 in 50 chance of success in the grammar school. 


A and E groups can be allocated with virtual certainty. But B, 
C and D constitute a border-zone group of 45%, which ranges 
from pupils about Whom one is nearly certain that they should be 
admitted to grammar schools, through those about whom there is 


1 Note that, if we were abletto select with complete accuracy from a, 
representative group of 100 children, we should pick up 4 to 5 of the A’s 
6-7 B’s, 6 C’s, 2-3 D’s and o-1 E’s, that is the 20 in all for whom grammar- 
school provision is deemed appropriate. A validity coefficient of ogo 
for the quantitative data has been assumed in calculating these figures. 
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the greatest uncertainty, to those about whom it is nearly pa 
that they should not be allocated to grammar schools. Even oe 

the B’s will rarely if ever be rejected, and D's will seldom f 
accepted, it is desirable to consider every case individually er 
to judge whether non-quantifiable evidence can properly i 

taken into account. When allocations to technical schools have 
to be made at the same time, the situation is more?complex, but 
in no way different in Principle. Primary heads should now i 
informed as to which of their pupils fall into each zone, and shoul 

supply cumulative record cards for all B’s, C’s and D’s, together 
with confidential reports on the C’s and any B’s or D’s whose 
allocation they regard as questionable. In many cases the Educa- 
tion Officer in charge of selection will find the record-card indica- 
tions, and even the parents’ choices, 


tive marks and he can forthwith reduce the border-zone group 


indicated above, it is onl 
judgements should outw 


being influenced by chr 
forefront, 


y in the exceptional case that subjecti 
eigh more objective data. The npn 
onological age should also be kept in the 
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A possible variant procedure, similar to that adopted in Wilt- 
shire (cf. Chapter VIII), is for the panel to visit each primary 
school, and deal directly with the head, rather than through 
written reports. In the City of Lincoln, for example, the following 
information on all children in the top 40% is available to the 
panels: two I.Q.s and two sets of scaled school marks (obtained 
at 10+ andrr-+), together with the school assessments of 
Industry, Health, Character and General Suitability, and remarks 
on special aptitudes and handicaps. In addition an independent 
report is made by a small interviewing panel, and the doubtful 
cases are further studied by visits to their schools. The border-zone 
pupils are followed up with especial care, and can be transferred 
to grammar or to modern school after each term in the first 
Secondary year, or subséqugently. This is perhaps the most 
thorough procedure we have met, and it is one which is acceptable 
to the teachers, and goes a long way to avoid strain on the children. 

_ We have suggested that the Authority’s educational psycholo- 
gist should take part in the procedure. Actually psychologists 
have two roles, which should be distinguished. First they may 
act as assistants to the Chief Education Officer and—in this 


“apesity—take responsibility for the tests or other methods 


adopted, for controlling the work of panels, etc. But secondly, 
Psychologists with child-guidance tfaining (including those 
employed under the National Health Service) may act as advisers 
to the pan@ls, rather than as selectors. Their function is to 
examine children whose performance has been markedly irregular 
Or contradictory, those who show signs of maladjustment, or 
those with minor physical handicaps which invalidate the ordinary 
Procedure, and—taking account of home circumstances—to sug- 
gest the most suitable educational treatment. Obviously the 
number of children who can be so referred is strictly limited. 


Conclusion, There is but little published information on the 
validity of such panel decisions, though individual children have 
often been followed up unsystematically in grammar schools. The 
Most relevant investigation to date was carried out by Walker 
(1955) in Aberdeen, where the careers of 154 senior secondary- 
School entries were followed. Of these, 107 had passed the usual 
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selection procedure, and 24 were borderline admits. Another 23 
were below the borderline but were admitted after individual 
consideration of parents’ or heads” appeals. The third group 
quickly surpassed the second; by the end of their third year they 


were doing as well on the average as the first group, and more of 


them were assessed by their teachers as suitable for fourth-year 
work. 


Such favourable results 
schemes in general. Furth 
like to know how reliabl 


Pa 


might or might not hold good for panel 
er inquiries are needed, and one would 
e or consistent are the judgements of 


ler scientific support is forthcoming, it 
will be difficult to argue convinci i 


a 
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Summary and Recommendations 


arise primarily from historical, administrative, political 

and social causes. Thus it is shortsighted to suppose that 

they could be solved merely by improving the various selection 
techniques, or abolishing» intelligence tests, or the like. The 
development of the various complex strands of secondary educa- 
tion in England and Wales is outlined, and it is pointed out that 
these are very closély linked with the socio-economic class of the 
parents, despite considerable intermixing in recent years: the 
public boarding and foundation grammar and other independent 
schools with the upper middle classes, the maintained grammar 
Sehgols with the ‘white-collar’ and upper working classes, and 
the secundary mqdern and unreorganized (all-age) schools with 


(C APTER [attempts to show that the problems of selection 


.,‘manual’ classes. The parity of esteem envisaged in the 1944 


Education Act is unlikely to be achieved so long as the curricula, 
Vocational apportunities and social prestige of these schools are 
So widely differentiated. Hence instead of ‘allocation by age, 
ability and aptitude’ we are faced with highly competitive selec- 
tion to grammar schools. * 

Recommendation 1. Psychologists should realize—and should 
try to educate the public to understand—this wider background of 
selection, together with the conflicting social and political attitudes 
which largely underly its controversial features. As social scientists 
they should not feel committed to attack or to support the present 
system. Their function is to investigate those features which are 
psychologically beneficial or harmful to individual children, to the 
school and to society and, if they work for Local Authorities, to 
ensure that the procedures employed are the most appropriate and 
valid for the given set-up. ` 

J 
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Cuapter II is mainly concerned to survey the administrative 
aspects of current selection, the procedures actually employed by 
the numerous Local Authorities, and their wide variations from 
one area to another. The history of, and reasons for, the introduc- 
tion of intelligence and other objective tests, and statistical pro- 
cedures, are briefly traced; and it is suggested that, in response to 
criticisms of recent years, there is a tendency to bring back more 
subjective and ‘holistic? techniques, though at the same time 
paying more attention to their reliability and validity. 

2. Whatever may be the system of allocation or selection to 
different types of secondary education, the choice and application 
of the best methods of assessing children, and the correct treatment 
and interpretation of their results, are technically complex matters. 
Without in any way questioning the-importance of the teachers 
contribution, and of parents’ wishes, we would insist that the pro- 
cedures should be Planned and supervised by persons with adequate 
psychological and Statistical training, 


obtain higher Secondary education, though it still strongly favours 
middle-class children who do, 
exceptions) generally perform better academically» and adjust 


more easily to the gtammar-school milieu. The present bias of 
selection towards a linguistic- 


al More variable than was earlier suppost 
and that rigid Streaming may have harmful educational and socia 
consequences, though these are often exaggerated. In the light of 
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these conclusions, various proposed alternative forms of secondary- 
school organization are discussed as impartially as possible, 
including the comprehensive$chool, common intermediate schools 
from 11 to 13, vocationally biased schools, etc. Since none of these 
is likely to be widely acceptable or practicable for some years to 
come, there would be advantages (though also disadvantages) in 
more frequent.transfers after 11 years, particularly to the grammar 


ization and grouping which gives scope for the gradual unfolding 
and the variability of children’s abilities and interests. But they 


diagnose the most suitable form of schooling, for, not all, but a 
reat majority of children, 

4. In order to avoid undul 

= -hetween different schools or within schools, 


School in th 


to operate, and to streaming within comprehensive schools, or 

blacement in techni d lonally biased courses, efe. 
ore research is needed in order to develop a wider range of 

“plitude, attainntent and other tests as diagnostic tools for 12-16- 


Dear, as well as for 10-11-year pupils. 


CHAPTER IV tries to givé a fair picture of the bad effects of 
selection on the mental health and personality development of 


children ang on Junior-school teaching, while also pointing out the 
M t 
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exaggerations that often receive undue publicity. In general the 
emotional effects on children are probably less severe than the 
ill-feeling caused among parents, though the evidence does show 
that ‘11-++ strain’ may be a contributory factor in rare cases of 
maladjustment, delinquency or breakdown. The extent of direct 
and indirect parental pressure on children and their schools, and 
of coaching outside school hours (which mostly dezs more harm 
than good) is deplored. The distortion of the curriculum in many 
—by no means all—primary schools through preparation for the 
II examinations affects not only its educational value, but also 
its contribution to the healthy emotional growth of children. The 
“backwash effect’ of objective intelligence and attainments tests 
is particularly undesirable, although much of the coaching that 
schools give in English and Arithmetic is, in fact, educationally 
useful. These effects, which naturally follow from the competitive 
nature of present-day selection, constitute the main reasons why 
most psychologists dislike the system, and look to the emergence 
of alternative types of school organization which would be based, 
instead, on the concepts of allocation and guidance. 

7. More attention should be paid to public relations by adminis- 
trators, teachers and educational psychologists. Exaggerated. 
ments in the press should be corrected, fd publicity given to the 
j HA facts concerning nitional or local selection policies and pro- 
ie cn cee ap criticisms from teachers and parents shoul 


7 d suggestions invited. x che 
Pets meetings of Parent-Teacher Associations and ie 
ea aoe possibly also through leaflets and films, P aie n 
nies own how to avoid inducing anxiety in their children, 
T lea out-of-school coaching. 
E l ons, e.g. at meetings of teachers’ org 
a he ia ves should try to clarify their att itudes an 
Deen ee tons, to parental pressure, to coaching, etc., 
e est to eliminate harmful teaching practices. sof 
naon esearch is needed into ‘old-type’ and other f ye: hy 
Sens or assessment (including intelligence tests) Boy in 
Stn predictive efficiency or undue unreliability 


ek might have beneficial rather than harmful backw® 


aniza- 
to the 
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We would emphasize again that the problems of selection are 
largely determined by the current organization and administration 
of the secondary education system, and that therefore they may 
well change their complexion during the next 5 to 10 years. 
However, the second half of our Report assumes that selection 
will have to continue in most areas for some time to come. Thus 
CHAPTER V examines the evidence for its efficiency, under present 
conditions in predicting performance in secondary schools 1 or 2 
years later, and up to School or General Certificate. The inter- 
pretation of this evidence is technically very complex, but it may 
be said that the usual combination of intelligence, English and 
Arithmetic tests reaches a very high degree of validity (the 
intelligence test being usually the best single predictor); and that 
when teachers’ scaled estinfateg are also included, selection is about 
as accurate as it can be, in view of the natural alterations in 
interests and abilities as children grow older. Predictions of good 
or weak performance within the restricted grammar-school popu- 
lation are, as would be expected, less accurate. Even with a validity 
coefficient of 0-90, we would expect roughly one quarter of those 
accepted to do badly in the grammar school (when the entrance 

e~tnda20%), and some 6% of those rejected to show equal or 
better echievement later. This accounts for the modern-school 
pupils who do well in G.C.E. and other apparently erroneous 
rejécts, who in fact seem to amount only to some 3% of the total. 

No defintte answer can be given to the question—how far 
down in the scale of ability (as measured by standard tests) should 
we go in order to catch all those capable of advanced secondary 
schooling, since in practiĉe such large variations are found be- 
tween different schools in parental backing, in the traditions and 
interests of the schools and their teaching efficiency, and in 
Policies regarding the G.C.E. Some successes in G.C.E. may well 
occur among pupils who are not even in the top 30% at 11 years; 
at the same time a considerable proportion of this top group are 
unsuited to an academic curriculum, and fail to complete the 
course. 

I1. Practically all follow-up investigations have been conducted 
with a criterion of all-round intellectual achievement, or achieve- 
ment in specific subjects. Research is needed into the broader 
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aspects of ‘benefiting from a grammar-school course’, and their 
predictability. 

12. There is little to choose between the overall validities of 
various combinations of tests, examinations and estimates ș but the 
intelligence test is so consistently successful that it should not be 
dispensed with (though it might be improved, cf. No. 10). 

13. Relatively litile gain in predictive efficiency çan be expected 
from further ‘tinkering with’ most of the thorough selection pro- 
cedures now in use. Rather we should consider them from the 
standpoint of their effects on the children, the schools, and public 
relations, y 

14. Even with these high validities, predictions can never 
approach perfection. Of pupils scoring in the top 5%, one m 
twenty are likely to prove failures in ihe average grammar school; 
and among pupils who score below the national average at 11, one 
in a hundred might turn out well if given the chance. Thus the 
bor der -zone, which receives special consideration before allocation 
is decided, should be considerably wider than is usual at present. 

15. The inevitable imperfections even of highly valid predic- 
tions should be borne in mind in any plans for reorganizing the 


secondary educational system. It should also be realized that. 1h? 


proportion of the population suited to an academic course leading 
to good G.C.E. results ioquite small (although needing to be draw 
from a wide ability range); and that this proportion deponds 
greatly on the quality 


A of teaching in, and the ‘marale’ ofy the 
particular school. K 


CHAPTER VI describes the different kinds of intelligence tests, 


their Scoring in terms of I.Q.s or standard scores, and their ap- 
Plicability to r1-year children. It is admittedly difficult to define 
What they measure, and although the factorial researches of Spear- 
man, Burt, Thurstone, etc. help to clarify the problem, they do 
not pin down ‘ intelligence’ as any one faculty. it is better regarde! 

as all-round thinking abilities; and our ordinary verbal group 
tests provide a useful sampling of those thinking abilities neede! 

for higher education; thus they are primarily tests of academic 
aptitude. A brief Survey of the evidence relating to hereditary 4% 

environmental factors shows that such abilities, though deriving 
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initially from a hypothetical innate capacity, are largely built up 
or acquired during childhood and adolescence, and are somewhat 
affected by the stimulating nature of the upbringing and the 
goodness of schooling. Yet though ‘the I.Q.’ fluctuates more 
widely during development than is generally supposed, it is 
sufficiently stable—say from 11 to 18 years—to allow useful pre- 
dictions of egucational capacity in the majority of children. Its 
correlation with the social class of the parents is also due partly to 
hereditary, partly to environmental factors; it is in any case so low 
that working-class parents produce larger total numbers (though 
smaller proportions) of very bright children. Group intelligence 
tests are admittedly susceptible to practice and coaching, but this 
does not invalidate their application at 11+, since the amount 
of improvement is limited? and a small amount of legalized prac- 
tice produces as great an effect as intensive unauthorized coaching. 

16. It would be preferable to abandon the terms ‘intelligence 

test’ and ‘I.Q.’ in 114+ selection, and to substitute, e.g. ‘general 
educability’ or ‘academic (or other) aptitude’ tests. Psychologists 
should not claim that they are measuring purely innate ability, in 
contrast to acquired attainments. 
«og. The traditional system of scoring based on Mental Ages and 
I.Q.s is unsatisfactory, and all intelligence test scores for the nor- 
anal range of ability should be converted to quotients (i.e. standard 
Scores) with a Standard Deviation of 15. In general children 
should not be given I.Q. labels ; the particular test and date must 
always be taken into account. 

18. Group tests should be applied only by persons who have had 
appropriate training. More research is needed into the effects on 
group test results of the conditions of testing, the attitudes induced 
by the instructions, the effects of emotional strain, etc. 

19. Coaching out of school, or in class, should be discouraged ; , 
but if it cannot be controlled, so that some schools, or some children, 
are gaining an advantage thereby, adequate previous practice and 
explanation in all schools should be authorized. In any case 
children should be familiar with the kind of test they are to take 
beforehand. Thereafter two tests should be given a few weeks apart, 
and their averaged result used as an important component in the 
selection procedure. 

o 
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20. Further research is needed into the development of intel- 
lectual capacities in adolescence. Psychologists concerned in selec- 
tion should try out new forms of prognostic tests and follow them 


up for several years (i.e. experimentally, not as part of the selection 
procedure itself). 


In Cuapter VII, an historical survey of investigations of the 
marking of English essays brings out the great variations between 
markers, both in the averages and distributions of their marks, 
and in their rank orders, Variability in re-marking the same set of 
essays is almost as high, and there is little or no improvement 
when complicated analytic schemes are employed, rather than 
general impression. However at the 11++ selection stage, when 
the range of ability is wide, these personal errors can be largely 
Overcome by combining the judgements of several markers. 
Perhaps more serious are variations between children’s pers 
formance at different essay topics, showing that a single composi- 
tion provides a very poor sample of their overall English ability- 
Nevertheless several recent follow-up studies indicate that the 
inclusion of an essay may improve the efficiency of prediction of 
secondary-school English, and many psychologists and teacher -- 
would agree that such inclusion would help to.reduce backwash 
effects, and improve the ‘asic qualifications of grammar-school 
entrants, z 

The development of objective or new-type tests of English and 
Arithmetic is shown to reflect, not merely the desire to measure 
more scientifically, but also changing views as to how these skills 
can best be taught. Despite improvemtnts in recent years, they 
are still suspect among many teachers, and there is a case for the 
continued use of more conventional forms of examination, which 
have less backwash in that they more closely resemble normal 
school work. Provided these are constructed with due regard 
to these modern Conceptions of teaching, and {o likely sources © 
unreliability, they can give as good results in selection as the 


objective tests when combined with a standardized intelligence 
test, 


21. Although we 


5 . in 
y generally favour the inclusion of an essay î 
selection examinatio 


ns as an aid to the improvement of teaching» 
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no weight should be attached to a single marking of a single com- 
position by one of a group of examiners. At the very least, all 
pupils up for a particular grammar school should be marked by the 
same person ; and it would be better to have 3 essays each marked 
by 3 persons if a really reliable score is desired. The marking can 
be done by quick impression methods and—to save time—can be 
largely confned to border-zone candidates. Running checks should 
be kept on the distributions, and consistency, of markers. 

22. It is not possible to reach a clear decision as to the superior- 
ity of old versus new-type attainments tests. They might with 
advantage be varied from year to year. But if old-type examina- 
tions are preferred, they should be constructed by persons with 
experience of psychometric techniques, tried out beforehand, and 
properly standardized or the test population. 


Cuapter VIII shows that there is a strong case for using 
primary-school marks or teachers’ estimates, both on the grounds 
of validity, and because they offer the possibility of eliminating 
written tests of attainment, with their attendant emotional stress, 
coaching and other backwash effects. The dangers of increased 

<Perentel pressure should be recognized, but the main difficulty 
is the lack of camparability of standards from one school to 
another, which necessitates some forrmof quantitative scaling or 
standardization. Such scaling requires the application of an ex- 
termal test «or tests to all schools, and reasonable accuracy is 
possible only if the tests are of high validity, and the groups from 
each primary school of fair size—say 30 upwards. A number of 
techniques of scaling are dnalysed here, and in Appendices C and 
23. Marks or estimates for pupils in small schools should not be 
employed in selection, except as part of a qualitative, border-zone 
procedure. For larger schools, the accuracy of selection will be 
increased by their inclusion, provided they are properly scaled. 

Subjective impressions of the standards of different schools are 

insufficient. 

24. Marks or rank arders on particular subjects should be used 
rather than ‘general suitability’ or personality estimates; no 


particular subjects need be laid down. 
É 7 
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25. The ‘quota scheme’ in its original form is not rerommendeh 
The estimates for all pupils should be scaled against an externa 
test or battery either arithmetically (adjusting the mean and 
standard deviation, or the means of successive sub-groups), or 
perhaps more simply by smoothed percentile graphs. Age adjust- 
ments should be added to the scaled scores. , 

26. The external battery used for scaling muste as valid as 
possible, and should therefore include attainments tests or examina- 
tions as well as intelligence tests (though the former should receive 
less weight than the scaled estimates in actual selection). However, 
if it is par ticularly desired to eliminate attainments tests, the sum 


of two intelligence tests may be used—precautions having been 
taken against unequal coaching, 


27. Possible alternatives, which dispense with testing at 11+ , 
are the West Riding schemes Jor scaling against the junior schools 
selection results in previous years, or—retrospectively—against 
their pupils’ performance on tests given when they reach the 


secondary schools. The present trials of these schemes should be 
watched, 


bis 
at tests of spatial ability, and of mechani- 
ests can be of help in allocating children to 
Personality qualities relevant to secondaty- 
not be tested objectively, nor assessed satis- 
trs—except in so far as they enter into pr imary- 
school attainments. Still less can they be judged in the ordinary 
selection interview, though some promising experiments << 
controlled interviews, and adaptations of group observationa 


techniques, are described, In general, ‘holistic’ approaches, which 


try to bring together all relevant characteristics of the child, either 
by direct obser 


vation or from record-card data, are unlikely to be 
more valid than predictions derived merely frém test scores an 

scaled estimates. Nevertheless they greatly improve the accept- 
ability of the selection procedure, and may help to correct 1n- 
justices among occasional pupils who ‘flop’ on one of the tests, 


z : 1 
or whose schooling has been irregular, or who show unusual 
talents, etc. 


CHAPTER IX shows th 
cal and other inter 
technical schools, 
school success can: 
factorily by teache 
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28. We welcome the efforts being made by many Local Author- 
ities to establish technical schools of equal quality with grammar 
schools, and consider that the same standards (at least in Intelli- 
gence and Arithmetic) should be required of their pupils as those 
demanded of grammar-school entrants. At the same time, further 
research by psychologists is needed on the development of tests for 
predicting success in technical, commercial, and other biased 
courses. 

29. In areas with numerous small schools, where scaled teachers’ 
estimates are not practicable, it is desirable to bring together all 
border-zone candidates for a given grammar school, and to apply 
a day’s further examination, including specimen lessons andlor 
observation of group activities. Such procedures should be planned 
and supervised by a qualifigd psychologist or Education Officer. 
They should not include individual interviews, and their findings 
should be regarded as supplementary to, rather than superseding, 
the indications of the more objective tests. 

30. Only among the top 5% or so and the bottom 50% (with a 
20% acceptance rate) do we consider that allocation to grammar, 
technical and modern schools can be made automatically from test 
rcexes and scaled estimates. All intermediate pupils should be 
regarded as berder-zone, and given special consideration by a 

„banel of teachers, an Education Officer and/or an educational 
“psychologist. 
œ 31. These panels should have available all the test results, etc., 
and the school record-cards or head’s reports, but should not inter- 
view the children. The use made of this qualitative evidence in 
arriving at decisions should be carefully controlled, and checked 
by further follow-up research. 

32. Record cards which provide cumulative data, including 
scores on successive sets of standardized tests, are of particular 
value, not merely as an aid in selection, but also for the educa- 
tional guidance of children throughout their primary- and secondary- 
school careers. % 


APPENDIX A 
Follow-up Studies of the Validity of Selection 


1. Extract from McClelland’s (1942) Table XXXII. 


Predictive Value of Batteries for 
Senior Secondary Schools 


Battery Senior Secondary Schools 
1Q+Q+Ts "804 
IQ +Q+S+Ts “800 
Q+S+Ts 790 
IQ + +786 
Q+Ts “783 
1Q+Q+5 +783 
IQ +S +Ts +782 es 
IQ + Ts 779 
Q+s a ‘774 
Q “770 e 
S + Ts "764 a D 
IQ +S -736 
Ts *720 
S 7 -698 
ù “691 


IQ = Intelligence Quotient 


Q = Qualifying examination (ordinary school examination) 
Ts = Teacher’s estimates å 
S 


= Standardized examination in English and arithmetic 


. Reproduced by kind permission of the Scottish Council for Research 
in Education, and the University of London Press Limited. 
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2. Extract from Peel and Rutter’s (1951) Table I. 
Criterion composed of English Language, English Literature, 
French, Mathematics. 


a 


1944 Entrance Tests 


n = 234 


1949 School Certificate 


179 


Entrance 
Tests: 
Intelligence 

English 
Arithmetic 


Intell. 


Eng. | Arith.| Eng. | Eng. | French | Maths. 
Lang. | Lit. 
> 
+62 |9740 | -48 | -35 | -43 | “4° 
+21 “48 | +46 “44 “17 
“13 | aa | “721 "39 


School 
Certificate : 


Using as a criterion the four School Certificate subjects equally 
weighted, the total correlation of Intelligence, English and Arith- 
metic, equally weighted = 0-565. Multiple r, when the predictors 
are optimally weighted in the ratio 1, -87, and -27 = 0'585. 


Note: these correlations were not corrected for selection. 
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3. Extract from Emmett and Wilmut’s (1952) Tables IV and V. 
Correlations, Uncorrected for Selection, of r1-+- Tests with 
Different S.C. Subjects. 


Correlations with 
S.C. Subject N | T0. | BQ: | 4.2: 
English Language 153 +50 +498 *204 
x 3 5 49 
English Literature 153 +296 -298 "266 
History 153 «383 +336 “328 
French f 153 9| asx "463 "359 
Mathematics 153 "514 +299 420 
Physics 96 “401 -224 ‘319 
Í Chemistry 105 +386 254 7300 
Latin 81 “443 +388 +396 
Geography 139 -285 -101 ‘071 
Biology 67 -124 +038 +046 
Art 66 liga errs |24 
S l ee Pe ee 


Regression Weights for Maximum Prediction 
; 


Criterion Intelligence | English | Arithmetic Tm 
—— es fE 


English Langua; 
3 “ ge "50. 5 Gi 

ie Literature nies are das "620 
ERN "324 “153 "251 ee 
M : *236 -380 +200 “785 
Mathematics “745 —289 "330 ee 
Gee -694 —289 -220 -638 

emistry “492 —167 "340 ‘669 
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4. Extract from Emmett (1954). 
Correlations and Optimum Weights for Twelve Grammar 


Schools (7 = 985). 


A. Using School Tests of Attainment 


Criterion 


Intelligence 
English 
Arithmetic 


Optimum Weights 
Multiple Correlation: 


Criterion 

p 
Intelligence 
English 
Arithmetic 


Optimum Weights 
Multiple Correlation : 
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5. Extract from Richardson’s (1956) Tables I and III. 

Correlations of ‘Old-Type’ Attainments Tests, Moray House 
Intelligence, and Primary School Estimates with Achievement 
in Four Grammar Schools. 


Ist Year | 2nd Year 
n = 313 | n = 286 


Qualifying Examination (Intelligence + 


English + Arithmetic) 863 "846 
Primary Estimates 835 “79% 
Q.E. + Estimates és +865 +852 
Intelligence -+ Estimates os +847 “834 
Intelligence . 7826 
English 2741 
Arithmetic 792 


Arithmetic + English 
Arithmetic + English + Estimates 


on 


Regression Weights fo. Maximum Prediction (Two Schools. 
è Only) 


Ist Year | 2nd Year 

n = r55 | n = 145 
Primary Estimates 535 "39° 
Intelligence "IIo -188 
Proportion of Errors in Intelligence Test +183 pe 
English - +086 ‘or 
Arithmetic —022 = 004 
Multiple + ‘S50 808 


$$ uo —— 


£ 
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6. Extract from Peel and Armstrong (1956). 

Prediction of Attainments at 11 grammar schools in English 
and Modern Language (equally weighted): multiple 7’s for pairs 
of predictors, and regression coefficients for all three predictors. 


EC = English Composition. MHE = Moray House English 
MHI = Intelligence 


Tm Regression 
School |EC4+- MHI-+- MHE + Coefficients 
MHI MHE EC EC MHE MHI 


| 
62 +56 "53 “87. E545. NOO 
60 "54° *88 °37 1o00 
“47 +48 . ‘80 rroo ‘8o 
66 . u roo 76 52 
>83 way TOO 
-48 _ roo. -62 
170005 *55 
‘98 87 roo 
100 t:30 e20 
"472 '33 1:00 
“18 1700 *03 


A 
B 
c 
D 
E 
F 
G 
TH 
I 
J 


J 


Ñ 
a 
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The Constancy of the IQ. 


educational prediction (guidance or selection) is the am 
of variation likely to occur in a child’s I.Q. for ge h 
years after he is tested. Though earlier claims for a tie di HE 
degree of constancy are now known to have been mis > a 
the reaction in the other direction may have gone too far. ae, 
born & Rothney’s (1941) illustrations of I.Q. variability are SE 
cited, but they do not actually provide any usable inform A 
on its overall extent. Indeed it is difficult to find any investiga 
which satisfactorily answers the question— 


ion i i i ts for 
A consideration in the use of intelligence tes 


How much variation should we expect when children are age : 
with a variety of standard tests either during the primaz» os a 
(say from 6 to rr Years), or in the secondary and early adult stag 
(say II to x ‘5 or 20)? : 


: . esor 
The results of most studies are more or less distorted by on 
~ more of the following factors: 


(a) The similarity of the tests employed. Correlations bena 

man-Merrill and a group test will be lower than between haw 

similar group tests; verbal and non-verbal tests will also s 
lowered agreement. 

(b) The time interval, The 
off more rapidly at first, say 
slowly up to 3 
years, 

(c) Age at first testing. Tests much before 5 are Sas E 
have little predictive value, and variations from 6 to 11 a 
least as great as from II to 20, 


S 
size of correlations probably aeri 
from x week to = year, some i 
T4 years, then little further change up 
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i t 
(d) The range of ability in the group. arse fe 
necessarily the mean size of, variations) are lowered in g 
restricted range. ty 
(e) The level of ability of the group. ee 
results show 1-12 times larger variations mk OF 
a representative group, o-88 smaller at LQ. o. ae N 
(f) The S.D. of I.Q.s in a representative sample, oe s 
Merrill at 12 years with a S.D. of 20 will naturally show hig! 


variability. Indeed our question above cannot be answered unless 
We agree on some standard value, say 15. 


(g) The reliability of the tests compared. We shall only be 
talking of tests that can be assumed to have a short-period retest 
(or parallel form) reliabiligy of “90 or over in a representative 
group. We shall assume also*that the tests have been properly 


given, so that reliability is not reduced by defective conditions 
or bad scoring, . 


(h) If several tests are applied, each individual’ 
Tange of variation i 


2 X +6745 oX/i —r and of the latter: 


This the former is usually about 14 times the latter, 

(£) If the fiorms for the second test are ‘x’ points more generous 
all-round than those for the first test, the main effect will be to 
Produce more gains than losses of score. But it will also raise the 
median variation (regardless of sign), by 


"6745 o4/7 — 72 


VIF 6745 
P.E? 


difference in norms, Say 4 points, would raise a 
ion of § only to 8-5; but with bigger differences 
will occur if 
or practised 
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to gross environmental changes, such as those claimed by 
Wellman, Schmidt, A. D. B. Clarke, etc. We are referring 
only to normal variations in British or North American 
cultures. 

We may now consider the published findings. Thorndike (1933) 
surveyed 36 correlations, mainly from Stanford-Binet given twice 
over various intervals, and concluded that the rorrelation fell 
regularly from 0-89 at o months to 0-70 at 5 years. No account 
was taken of points (c), (d), (e) or (i), so this tells us practically 
nothing. His figures are, of course, raised by (a), as identical 
tests only were compared. 

Hirsch (1930) tested children (mostly aged 7 to begin with) at 
roughly yearly intervals with 3 versions of Otis Primary and 3 
of Otis Advanced. Miller (1933) pirked out the results of 160 who 
completed all these tests and converted all I.Q.s to the same mean 
(103) and S.D. (14-6), thus eliminating factors (f) and (7). The 
lowest correlation was 0°76 (actually the 3rd with the 6th year, 
not the first with the 6th). This corresponds to a P.E. of 6.6, and 
accords Teasonably with the obtained median variation (from 
Test 1 to Test 6) of 7:3. The maximum variations over all 6 
tests ranged up to 36, and suggest a median of about29. This“ 
accords well with our expectation under (h). Since the first three 
tests are non-verbal, the iast three verbal, the degree of similarity’ © 
(a) is only moderate, Thus this result seems to be a particularly 
trustworthy one, not Seriously distorted by any of the faciors 
mentioned, 

Perhaps the most Satisfactory study to date is Husen’s (195°) 
testing of all the children in a Swedish town with a verbal test 
battery at 94, and the retest of nearly the whole male group (722) 
on call-up at 194, with a similar (though not parallel) verbal an 
non-verbal battery. His correlation was 0-72. 

Burt (1954) claims a correlation of 0-84 for.782 cases tested at 
70-12 with a group test (supplemented by individual) and a retest 
8to 13 years later. The tests were rather closely parallel, and their 
reliability was increased by supplementary individual testing Q 
cases whose original results were queried by teachers. Thus this 
correlation is somewhat higher than those obtained in any other 
study except, possibly, Honzik’s (where 8-year Terman-Merrill 
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correlated 0-83 with 14-15-year Terman-Merrill in a restricted 
above average sample). 

ee et ate Co Dertien that, over 6-18 years, s8% of 
some 150 to 200 testees varied 15 or more I.Q. points, is 0 ia 
quoted. A P.E. of, say, 16, is of course an impossibility un F 
normal conditions; even if the correlation between the first an 

last test was zero, it would only be +6745 X I5=10'1. Heeb 
(though this is not made clear) it refers to raw I.Q.s which, in the 
case of ‘Terman-Merrill, have an unduly high S.D. at most ag 
levels. Fortunately we are also told that 5 cases, say 24%, siyn 
changes of 24o and over; this gives us a P.E. of 12:5, not i i 
This figure represents maximum variations over 8 or mo tests; 
if we compared one pair of tests only, it would drop to about 9:3: 
Even this is exaggerated, since the mean LQ. of the group ve 
around 120, and, with so many tests, practice effects must hav 


entered to some extent, We may conclude AONAN N 


tions from 6 to 18 have a median of about $ points, and this 
corresponds Precisely with the obtained correlation of o-6r,. 
Thus, when we allow for factors (e), (f), (h) and (i), Honzik’s 
results accord closely with those of other workers. 

Noy his correlation for Stanford-Binet at 6 years with Terman- 

errill at 11 is, approximately 0:71, and for Terman-Merrill at 
11 with Wechsler-Bellevue at 18 is abęut 0-75. These coefficients 
moy be too low because the group’s range of ability was some- 
What restricted (factor d); on the other hand they are high 

cause of (a)—the rather close similarity of the tests. 


ossibly we can regard these influences as balancing out, and 
therefore conclude that Eri 


formance, tests with 


4 Yield larger fluetiua- 
jari s esponding i PEs of 


a 
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7'2 and ror are shown in the last two columns of the Table 
below. The earlier columns show variations for 7’s of o-go and 
0:80 such as might be expected for identical tests over intervals 
of x month and 5 years respectively. 


Gains or 
Losses in 
I.Q. Points 


4o+ 
30-39 
20-29 
15-19 
10-14 
5-9 
o-4 


One pair of Tests 


TH 


Several 
Tests 


r =0°90 r = 080 


P.E. #5| P.E. 6r 


or% 

2'9 

TS 
184. 
32°9 
38-2 


r= 0°70 


06% 

6:0 
10°8 
20°0 
30°0 
32:6 


PE, 7:2 


r = 0°70 
P.E. ro-r 


0'7 % 

3'9 
14°2 
14'0 
19°4 
23°8 
24'0 


APPENDIX C 


The Reliability of Scaling of Primary School 
Marks and Estimates 


the sense that two or more teachers assessing the same 
children may differ both in their overall standards and in 
their orders of merit. Hefe, however, we are concerned with the 
trustworthiness of the scaling process. If an intelligence test (or 
a battery of tests) shows that 20% of the candidates from one 
school fall above a given borderline, the 20% with the highest 
school rankings then being selected, we need to ask whether 
another similar test or battery would yield a figure of 20%, or 
whether it might vary by 1, 2, 5, or 10% or more. In the 1949 
N.U.T» Report, Dr. Jeffery analysed the probable size of the 
quota yielded bya second test, but did not deal with this liability 
to variation. Alternatively, scaling may be based on the mean and 
SD. of a group of candidates. Thus if the children from a typical 
School score 100 on the first test or battery, and the averaged 
teachers’ estimate is converted to this figure, how widely might 
the mean score vary on another test? 
_Now if a school submitted a single candidate, then the S.E. of 
1S score on another test correlating r with the first would be: 
O/I, (Note that it is more appropriate to use this formula 
than: an/ I, since the latter indicates the extent of variation of 
the candidate’s fisst score from his hypothetical true score given 
y a completely reliable test.) With n candidates, the S.E. of 
their mean score on the second test will be: o/17? 


j Vn 


However, when scaling is based on quotas, or other techniques 


r | TEACHERS’ MARKS and assessments may be unreliable in 
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involving percentages of pupils, the S.E. will be increased by: 
2:0566 Zsog" 
*p 

where p is the percentile at which the borderline is drawn and 
Zso and zp the normal curve ordinates at the median and at the 
required percentile. At the 8oth percentile, this ratio=1-429. 

For illustration, let us take a one-stream school with n=40, a 
mean I.Q. of 100 at the first test, and o=15. Naturally the mean 
and variance on the first test will differ considerably from (one, 
school to another, but we can get an idea of the sort of reliability 


to expect by employing average figures. For specimen values of 


r we will take 0-95, 0-90 and 0-75. We then find that the Standard 
Errors are as follows: 


r S.E. S.E 
mean 80th percentile 
0°95 0:739 11057 I.Q. or E.Q. points 
0'90 1033 1:478 . 
0°75 1'567 2'238 e 


The most probable or ‘median variation on retest will be 
0:6745 times these figures, and the 1% confidence limits (likely 
to be exceeded only once in 100 schools) will bes2:58 times 
larger. 

Let us translate these figures into the proportions likely to 
score above a borderline which initially selects the best 20% of 
candidates. This borderline falls at 0-8420 above the mean, 
according to Normal Curve Tables, i.e. at a quotient of 112°63- 
Now suppose that our school scores at its second test a mean 
of 100 + 2-58 x °°739 = 101-91, or 100 — 2:58 X 0°739 = 
98-09. The fixed borderline quotient then falls at 10°72 an 
14°54 points above these new means. Referring again to Normal 
Curve Tables, we find that 23°7% of the group with the raised 
mean will score above the borderline; but 16:6% of the group 
with the lowered mean will score above it. The other entries in 
the following Table are calculated similarly: 
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(i) (i) (iti) (iv) (v) . 
R PE. P.E. a 196 Limits 1% Limit 
(mean) | (quota) (mean) (quota) 

of o? 


% 
15°3-25°4 
13°7-27°8 
II*0-32°4 


Col. (i) shows the median variation when scaling is based on the 
mean test score of the group, and (iii) the median variation when 
based on the quota system. The -or limits of variation accordin 
to the two systems are similarly shown in Cols. (iv) and (v). Thus 
on the quota system, when the correlation of the first test or 
battery with a slightly different one is, say 0-90, the original 
quota of 8 out of 40 may her on the second test to anywhere 
between 5-5 and 1-1, although the median alteration will be 
only + 0:76 individuals. 

For a smaller school with, say, 10 candidates the limits of 
variation will be roughly twice as big; whereas for a school with 
160 candidates thty will be halved. All these figures, however, 
refer to percentage variations. In terms of actual numbers the 


Variations for sraaller schools may not appear quite so serious, 
as illustrated by the following Table? | 
wD 


Size of Expected Median I% Limits of 


Age Quota Variation Variation 
pee i aaup of Quota 
r=o'go 10 2 0°38 0°7 to 3°6 
40 8 0'76 5'5 to Irr 
160 32 1'52 27'0 to 38:2 


Since the above calculations are based on somewhat complex 
Statistical arguments, it seemed desirable to obtain an empirical 
check. Two Sets of quotients for 400 boys, correlating 0°87 with 
one another, were taken. The boys were split at random into 
groups of 40, and then again into groups of ro. In each group the 
top 20% on Test 1 were picked out and the cutting quotient or 
borderline was noted. The numbers with quotients at or above this 


5 a 
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figure in the same group on Test 2 were then counted. In the 
groups of 40, with a quota of 8, the,actual range on Test 2 was 
from 5 to 11. In the groups of 10, the range was from o to 4. 
Considering the small total numbers, these figures agree quite 
well with the theoretical predictions. 

These same figures can be used to answer another somewhat 
different question. Suppose that it were possible tọ establish the 
correct quota for a particular junior school as 20%, e.g. by 
following up its selectees in secondary schools, then what varia- 
tion from this true figure would be expected when the estimates 
are scaled on various tests? The answer is given by the same 
Tables. If we take o-go as the validity of the battery used for 
scaling, and apply an accurate scaling technique, then the limits 
of error are 15:4 to 25-3%. That isin a school which really 
deserved to get 8 places, the scaling process may assign it any- 
where from 6-2 to ro-1 places. But if we adopt the quota system 
and scale on one intelligence test with a validity of only 0°75; 
the obtained quota will show much more serious variations, 
ranging from 4-4 to 13:0. 

This finding is clearly relevant to the problem discussed by 
McClelland (1942) as to whether scaling of English ané Arith- 
metic estimates should be based, (a) on separate English and 
Arithmetic tests, (b) on a tombined attainment test score, (c) 09 
an intelligence test. He concludes that the accuracy of (b) is tess 
than that of (a), and that (c) is too inaccurate a technique toe 
considered. Now his criterion was the approximation of mean 
school scaled estimates to the mean school attainment scores, 
hence naturally (a) met this criterion the best. But the prope! 
criterion is the approximation of the mean school scaled estimate 
to the mean performance of that schools’ pupils in secondary 
work; and this, in our view, will depend on the correlation of the 
scaling instrument with the follow-up data, not on the correlation 
of the estimates with the scaling instrument. Thus considerably 
more accurate scaling will be obtained from a battery of intelli- 
gence and attainments tests (with a validity of around o-go) than 
from single tests (with validities around 0°75). 

Three points should be made finally. First, this discussion has 
no bearing on whether the right pupils are selected, only on the 
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selection of the right numbers from each school. Despite the 
unreliability that we have pointed out, the evidence that the use 
of estimates tends to help in picking out the most able still stands. 
Secondly, precisely the same unreliability applies to selection 
based on tests, not on estimates at all. If a single intelligence, or 
attainments, test were used, the numbers of places gained by 
small schoolş would show enormous chance variations. Hence it 
1s essential to aim at a battery with the highest possible validity, 
whether or not estimates are taken into consideration. Thirdly it 
should be realized that, however great may be the unreliability 
of quotas derived from estimates and tests, the variability of 
teachers’ standards is likely to be greater still. Unfortunately no 
Comparative figures are available. But if we take McClelland’s 
Tesults (quoted in Chapter VIII) as typical, they suggest that 
the likely error in a teacher's estimate of the average ability of his 
class is just about tiyice the error of an estimate based on an intelli- 
gence test with a validity of 0-75. For example, with a ‘true’ 
quota of 8, the class teacher’s or head’s estimates might in extreme 
cases range from about 3 to 15. We may conclude then that even 
inaccurate scaling Ys far better than no scaling at all. 


« 


APPENDIX D 
Specimen Techniques of Scaling 


1. Rank Order Conversions. The simplest technique is that 
adopted by the National Foundation for Educational Researc 
in its earlier (unpublished) investigations with the vadi 
Education Authority. The primary-school head provides a lis 
of the children in his age-group in order of merit for BREES 
school suitability, based in any way hé wishes on school marks 
or teachers’ judgements. A separate list of I.Q.s on the Authority : 
examination is obtained. Then the child with the highest schoo! 
rank is assigned a quotient identical with the highest I.Q. N 
that school; the second on the school’s list is given the me 
highest quotient, and so on. Finally these quotients for the 
school order and the children’s own intelligence quotients can 
be combined with any desired weighting. e 1 

An obvious objection is that, with a small group, an irregular 
distribution of 1.Q.s may give an inaccurate picture of the distri- 
bution of attainments. For example the group might obtain 
I.Q.s of 130, 128, and then the rest in a bunch arcund BER 
80. But the two children with the highest school rankings mig A 
not be considered by the school as being actually much ahead o 
the 3rd and 4th on the list, 

Another defect is that the technique, as described here, does 
not make age allowances; and there is no easy way of applying 
such adjustments to rank orders. However this could be over- 
come by scaling the rank Positions against intelligence test BOOK? 
and then converting each child’s scaled school score to a cas 
by reading off from his score and age in the I.Q. Table issued with 
the test. J d 

If a battery is used for scaling, say intelligence, English an 
Arithmetic, it is probably simpler to take LQ. + E.Q. + Aa 
rather than combined scores, But then the resulting scale 
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quotients will need to be re-corrected for age by one of the 
standard procedures (cf. Lawley, 1950). 

2. Percentile Graphs. The reliability of scaling for smallish 
groups is likely to be improved by the following technique. A 
graph is drawn for each school, the highest mark or rating being 
plotted against the highest I.Q. (or test score or battery total), 
then the next highest against the next, and so on. When the 
number of cases exceeds 20 or so it will suffice to plot every alter- 
nate, or every third, etc., case in the middle range. For still larger 
numbers, the g9th, 95th, goth, 75th, soth, etc., percentiles for the 
estimates and the test may be plotted. A smoothed line or curve is 
then drawn by eye, and the scaled score read off for each estimate. 
Here, if the top three children have been awarded estimated 
marks of, Say, 90, 8o and*78, the scaled scores will more nearly 
reflect the intervals between them instead of, as in No. (1) 
depending on the intervals that happen to occur between the 

-Q.s or test scores. t 
te; Suteli e and Canham’s Technique. An alternative technique, 
c €y to yield very similar results, is described by Sutcliffe and 
anham (1944). "Phe ratings or estimates and the external test 
‘ae af the group are ranked separately, and each divided into 
pe gual (or nearly equal) sections: e.g. Nos. 1-5, 6-10, s 
To 5. The mean of the top section af ratings is plotted against 
ee of the top section of scores, and so on, and a smoothed 
beers drawn and extrapolated. This method would be 
hos € with groups down, to, say, 15; for groups larger than 
a aa it might be preferable to increase the number of sections, 
© points on the graph. 
lee. at present, the summed school ranks for Arith- 
ie Ccuracy, Arithmetic Problems, English Usage and English 
Q ‘iia + Expression are scaled in this way against 
or thes at 10+- and at 11+. There are no school examinations 
about ee of selection for the class teachers or pupils to worry 
pu ile urther detailed consideration is given to border-zone 

Pus (cf. Chapter TX). 

Arie ae Means and “Standard Deviations. A good example 
utho. technique was devised by Edwards (1951) for the Wigan 
tity. For each school is calculated the mean and S.D. of 


a 
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internal assessments of English ability, and of scores on an 
objective English Test. A simple graph is drawn for converting 
the former to the same scale as the latter, namely a straight line 
running through the two points xø above and 1¢ below the mean 
on each variable. The scaled estimates are then converted to 
quotients by means of a table which provides age allowances. 
Similarly, Arithmetic assessments are scaled against an Arith- 
metic Test. These four quotients, together with I.Q.s from two 
tests, are plotted on a ‘psychograph’ for each child, and this is 
open to inspection by his parents and teachers. Normally a 
mean (rescaled) quotient of 115 or over is required for grammar- 
school admission, but special consideration is given to certain 
cases, such as those showing an unexpected ‘flop’ on one of 
the six measures. 
In the light of Appendix C, this‘ particular system is probably 
“ess reliable than scaling based on combined attainments and 
intelligence tests. Another weakness is that although conversions 
based on means and sigmas are theoretically more reliable than 
those using percentiles, inaccuracies may occur if either distribu- 
tion is skewed. This is particularly likely to-occur when, as in 
Some areas, only the top half or so of the population is considered 
for selection. Thus Method (2) seems preferable, and is in addition 
quicker and simpler. a i 

5. Northumberland County Authority (Bosomworth, 1953)@1n 
Northumberland, more weight is given to a child’s scaled ‘T? 
Score than to any other single measure. Primary-school heads are 
asked to place their candidates in order of merit on the basis of 
their normal day-to-day school work in Oral and Written English, 
Mental and Written Arithmetic, Nature Study and Social 
Studies. These six orders are converted to “T? scores (mean 50, 
standard deviation 10), and a child’s average ‘T?’ score is taken 
as a measure of his work in the primary school. The scores are 
then scaled so that their mean becomes equivalent to the mean 
total score of the class or school on the external Grading Examin- 
ation (intelligence + attainments); finally adjustments are made 
for age. Other features of the system are that attainments tests 
are given at 7+, which help the primary-school heads to realize 
how their schools compare with others. A system of area panels 
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copes with borderline cases, and the information gathered at 
these meetings is made available to the primary heads. Lastly, 
the heads are kept informed about the later progress of their 
pupils in grammar and in modern schools. 

6. McIntosh’s Technique (1952). This technique was developed 
Particularly for scaling estimates of very small groups, say 6 to 
12 candidates. For each group, the estimate of each pupil’s ability 
in English is’ plotted against his own English test score, and the 
best fitting regression line is drawn by eye through the mean of 
the estimates and the mean of the scores. If the estimates are 
weak ones, no relation is likely to be apparent in the graph, and 
they are then disregarded for this school. Occasional pupils who 
“Ppear to have ‘flopped’ on the test can be disregarded in draw- 
ing the graph, but yet be given scaled scores corresponding to 


their estimates, Similarly, Arithmetic estimates are scaled against 


ithmetic test scores, 


A 


i possible weakness is that the variance of the scaled estimates 
will be reduced below that of the scores by an amount depending 
On the lowness of correlation between them. Under the condi- 
tions of selection Mh England, it would be inconvenient to have 
to deal,with scaled estimates whose range varied in this way 
rom one school to another. 


Rae Sandon’s Technique (1956). Sandsn appears to be one of the 
investigators to have realized that discrepancies between 
i tee estimates and mean objective test scores arise partly 
cha g Variations in standards of judgement and partly through 
nce fluctuations such as we have discussed in Appendix C. 

in aes out that estimates may also vary from school to school 
eo a, dispersion and in their correlations with test scores, but 
TR E example he quotes—to a barely significant extent.) Now 
rected y thie former type of discrepancy that needs to be cor- 
from t n scaling. He therefore draws a single regression line 
Parallel ee and scores of all schools, and indicates by 
ines above and below this line what mean estimate 

hool of given size) deviates significantly from the value 
*pected from the*mean score. When the mean school 
e falls within these chance limits, the schools’ estimates 


“pted as they stand. But for other schools an appropriate 


` 
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amount is added to, or subtracted from, the estimates for all 
pupils. 

Interesting as is this treatment of the problem, it cannot, of 
course, really determine how much of any discrepancy represents 
chance error, how much false judgement. We would prefer to 
put less trust, rather than more, in estimates from schools which 
have so few pupils that their inaccuracy cannot be proven. 

8. Bradford Education Authority. Two intelligénce tests are 
given and each school provides A-E ratings of its pupils under 
six headings; the latter are summed to yield scores ranging 
from —12 to +12, and multiplied by 3 to yield a scale roughly 
comparable to an I.Q. scale. A panel compares these scores with 
the test results, ‘and in any case where there is a serious discrep- 
ancy in means, spread or order the school is asked to reconsider 
and, at discretion, to revise its asséssments. It is hoped that the 
number of schools where this revision proves necessary will 
rapidly diminish with experience’. This is not very different, in 
effect, from the quota scheme, though less formal. It may be 
somewhat more reliable than the quota scheme, despite the 
element of subjective judgement in the panel's decisions regard- 
ing ‘serious discrepancy’, Conceivably it would work well in a 
circumscribed area where all the primary schools are of fair size- 

9. Scaling against Follow-up Criteria. In unpublished memor- 
anda, G. F. Peaker has Suggested methods of dispensing with 
tests at the time of selection, and scaling each primary schoal’s 
estimates or marks against results obtained later by that school’s 
Pupils in the secondary school. For example, a grammar school 
with an entry of go pupils would rank them at the end of the first 
year for all-round achievement. If primary school A has provided 
I0 of these pupils, and their average rank was close to 454, it 
could infer that it was recommending candidates of just about 
the right calibre. If, however, their mean rank was 36, it ha 
probably been too strict, and could be more generous in its 
recommendations next year; whereas if the mean was 55, it had 
probably been too lenient. A fair amount of variation from year 
to year would, of course, be expected by chance; hence only 
fairly large deviations from 45% are likely to be significant. 
Peaker has indicated that the ‘tolerance limits’ in this instance 
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might be between 37 and 55. Presumably the numbers from each 
primary school entering any given grammar school must be 
fairly large, probably 10 or more, otherwise the ‘tolerance limits’ 
would be so wide as to offer little guidance. 

Clearly the plan is an attractive one in that schools which 
over-estimated their pupils’ capabilities, or which had amassed 
an undue shaye of places through coaching, would be shown up; 
whereas those which provided the best preparation for grammar- 
school work would reap their reward. The obvious difficulty is 
that the follow-up information must be retrospective; for example, 
if the 1955 selectees from a particular primary school turned out 
poorly, allowance could hardly be made for this until the time 
came for it to recommend its 1957 pupils. Furthermore, it is 
known that both age and social class affect success in the grammar 
school. Hence primary schools which (contrary to present prac- 
tice) made most allowance for these factors in their recommenda- 
tions would achieve the best follow-up results, while those which 
recommended younger working-class children would be less 
successful, , 

Another method, which is about to be tried out as a shadow 
scheme on a large scale, avoids the last criticism, and has the 
advantage of being based on all pupils, not on grammar entrants 
only, It too eliminates all external tests in the primary school 
and thus, effectively, ‘abolishes the 11-+-’. Instead, all pupils 
teke standatdized tests at their secondary schools in the following 

Ovember, and the (previously awarded) estimates or marks 
from each junior school are scaled against these results. The 
conversion tables thus prepared will be used for calibrating the 
marks given by the schools to their next year’s candidates. (A 
technique of scaling is also proposed, similar to that of Sutcliffe 
and Canham—No. 3 above—but involving only simple self- 
checking arithmetic, not graphs.) An essential part of the plan 
Is that, while each junior school can prepare its marks in any 
Way it thinks best, using what components it likes, several years 
will be allowed for it to stabilize its system and to gain experience 
in holding its own standards sufficiently constant from year to 
year. This will be demonstrated if the retrospective re-scalings 
necessitate only slight alterations in that school’s conversion 

š 3 
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table. Eventually, then, selection can be based on the junior 
school’s scaled marks only, though any of the usual border-zone 
procedures can be added for doubtful candidates from all schools. 

We foresee considerable complexities in collecting the second- 
ary stage test scores for each primary school and preparing its 
revised conversion table; and the author admits that fluctuations 
in standards may be too great for the scheme to, be workable. 
But we certainly look forward with interest to the results of the 
trials, 

In conclusion: each of these schemes has its merits, and may 
well be appropriate to particular local conditions. Method 2 
would appear to be as technically sound as any, and the simplest 
to apply both in urban and in more scattered areas. 
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